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FOREWORD 


T his is a book of pictures. What is written is about the wild geese and 
ducks and the adventures I have had in a few short years of shooting, 
catching, taming, photographing, filming and painting the most wonderful 
birds that fly. 

There is nothing to tell the wildfowler what sized shot to use, or whether 
to wear wool next the skin. There is no mention of the vexed question, which 
is now perhaps a little out of date, of whether leather is superior to rubber 
for sea-boots. I offer no advice and give no hints, and for the sake of the 
birds I withhold a few. 

The great and well-known books on wildfowling have most of them an 
account of the ideal day’s flighting told in the present tense. But it was not 
of what “happens” so much as of what “actually did happen” that I always 
wanted to read. The episodes in this book are written as I remember them 
and as an extensive vnldfowling diary records them, vdthout the addition of 
so much as a single picturesque “right and left” to round off a chapter. 

Lastly, it is written not only with the possibility, but with the certainty 
that, re-reading it long hence, I shall murmur : 

“Gosh ! did I write that 7 ” 





Pinkfecl. slubblins. 


Oil paintin^ 







CHAPTER ONE 


BROWN AND GREEN 

T hree hundred years ago the salt-marshes of the Wash passed slowly 
into the great fresh- water marshes of Cambridgeshire. 

In those days the grey mud stretched between the channels and sent arms 
up each side of them many miles inland. And, when the tide flowed in, the 
fresh water was piled up and spread through the reed-covered swamps to the 
little pools where the ■wild duck rested during the day. When the rain came 
in winter the flood-water shimmered over the fens as it covered the tops of 
the grass stems, and men lived at Ely and called it an island. 

But now the sea is allowed a paltry mile or two of mud and salt-marsh to 
play with, and then it is shut out by long lines of green bank which protect 
the brown peaty fields of potatoes. 

I went there once in June to see again the place where I had spent so 
many happy days in winter. As I sat on the bank in the thick, luscious, green 
grass and looked across the fields to the farm, I was filled with wonder at a 
scene so green. The green rows of potato plants throwing the field into weird 
patterns of perspective, the few corn-fields still green like the grass of the 
sea-wall on which I sat, and the stunted elm trees thick in foHage, amongst 
which the little farm took shelter from the winter winds; it was all green 
and rich. 

And as I looked my mind went back to a day in January when I had sat 
with a good friend in just the same place and we had been eating our breakfast. 
We had waited at dawn on the salt-marsh for the wild geese to flight, and as 
the light had come the grey rainy skies had lifted to the west so that the 
atmosphere was wonderfully clear. 

From the sea-wall the brovm potato fields stretched for miles, broken 
M.F. — 1 1 
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here and there by patches of lighter stubble. A plough at work in the distance 
looked clear-cutj and the little farm amongst the trees seemed so close that 
it was hard to believe that two forty-acre fields lay between. It was all brown 
and purple. And far away was a black speck in the sky, which seemed to 
dissolve and then form again. It was the thickest part of a pack of pink- 
footed geese. They had gone inland at dawn, and they were circling round 
and round over their feeding-grounds. Presently some more stragglers flew 
in from the mud and went on to join them. 

Whilst we watched a grey cloud came past in front of us, and below it 
trailed a curtain of rain — dark streaks reaching down to the ground. It 
blotted out the farm and the trees and blended with the dark-brown earth 
so that all the edges and hard lines were softened and blurred. 

The curtain swept by, and the land was clear again; so clear that the httle 
farm looked closer than ever. Away in the distance still circled the geese. 
Somewhere inland a yellow shaft lit up the fens where the sun was shining 
through the clouds. It seemed that all the light was reflected along from this 
opening under the grey roof of rain-clouds. The rain-drops glistened on the 
grass stems, each with a spot of deep brown, the brown of the fields. 

The colour was brown, and as we stood up on the sea-wall we looked 
back at the salting behind us. That was olive-green, but beyond it the mud 
was brown and the green of the salt-marsh plants seemed to blend vrith 
the brown. The succulent plants had a purplish sheen on them and the tips 
of the grass stems were dead and dry and brown. 

But in June the grass was long and thick on the saltings, just as it was on 
the bank, and out on the edge of the tide there were godvdts and redshanks 
calling their summer trill — and the colour was green. 

Near where I sat was a row of straggly willow trees, and as I looked at 
them I thought of how many things I had enjoyed within sight of them. 
“Why, trees,” I said, “you remember that night under the moon when the 
geese came so low and the foggy morning and the hard frost.” The silver- 
green leaves whispered their answer in the summer breeze. 

In winter, when we tire of the great, flat, unbroken sweep of brown, and 
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we need some variation to relieve the monotony, then we go to the coast of 
Norfolk. Above the marshes rise wooded hills -with birch and pine and 
rhododendrons — for the country is stocked with pheasants. Dovm below is 
the green fresh marsh, green all through the winter. There is a shingle 
bank which shines orange in the sun, and it is crowned with marram grass. 
Out on the mud there is green sea-grass. 

There are httle bathing huts there too. They look forlorn and absurd 
when the north-east -wind blows and the wild geese beat in against it low 
over their little corrugated roofs. The end one is white and has a red roof. 
It is the best cover on the beach. 

The marsh behind is the haunt of whitefronted geese. 

Perhaps it is fitting that this yeUow shingle and green fresh marsh should 
be their home. Of all our geese they are the most brilliant and colourful. 
White forehead, black bars on their breasts, and orange legs. But with all 
that, I prefer the grey pinkfeet. For them there are the browns of the potato 
land. 

That land must always have been brown even in the days when the tide 
came in — for a great rippling sea of reeds must have carpeted it with here 
and there an open pool, where mallards and teal lived. 

But in those days there could have been no pinkfeet there: for they love 
the hard black earth and the mushy potatoes to nibble. Now they come in 
their thousands from October to March. And every morning the great skeins 
come in, high in the air, and circle round over their chosen fields, and every 
evening with great clamouring they fly out again on to the mud. When 
the moon is bright their call rings out through the frosty blackness as they 
come in to feed — until the brown land is full of geese. 

But behind the green fresh marsh of the whitefronts the land rises to 
heather-covered slopes and then the woods begin. 

I went there, too, in June. In a Httle hollow of heather I found a pool of 
fresh water, and by the pool were two rhododendron bushes in flower, and 
all around sat shelducks; some of them got up and circled round the little 
hollow and over the place where I hid in some bracken. As they flew they 
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laughed at me with their deep mock-human call. Here, where the sand is 
yellow amongst the purple of the heather, the shelducks find rabbit holes to 
nest in. Outside a hole near me were web-footed tracks in the soft sand. 
It was hot and the heather smelled good. 

From the hill I could look out over the marsh to the mud and the sea 
and the little bathing huts and the great superstructures of the shingle works. 
With the sight of them came memories crowding and hustling, so that one 
had scarcely been enjoyed again — and mourned — when the next came pushing 
on, until I could no longer check each one. A great flood of them came 
upon me, half joy, half sadness — joy that I had spent those times and that I 
could almost live them through again, and sadness that they were passed, 
those individual days when our disappointments and mistakes formed part 
of our treasured memory, and those with whom that happiness had been 
shared could not perhaps be there again to share it. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 

I s AW my first wild goose at the age of eight, at Sandwich, on the Kentish 
coast. 

The shore was lined with barbed wire, and the sand-dunes were 
zigzagged with entrenchments and dotted with concrete pill-boxes. Low 
over the sea flew a skein of black birds, and after they had passed their 
tails shone white in the light of the afternoon sun. I did not know that 
they were brent geese, but I carried the picture of that skein in my mind 
untO the day when I could distinguish the different wildfowl one from 
another. 

The picture kept company with the long dark shape of a Zeppelin, blotting 
out the stars as it passed across them, and with a giant Gotha faUing in 
flames into a corn-field; but it survived its grim associations. 

It was not until public school days that wild geese again became important 
to me. About eight miles from the school the valley of the river Nene flooded 
yearly, and the water meadows became alive with wildfowl. Many thousands 
of wigeon and teal spent most of the winter there, and with them were 
occasional rare birds. But in the biggest meadow, beside a Uttle wood in 
which was an old disused decoy, there lived a pack of about 100 whitefronted 
geese. At first they were just “grey geese,” but soon we discovered that, 
although the main lot were whitefronts, there were also a few of another 
kind — either bean geese or pinkfooted. 

At about this time geese began to appear on the backs of my chemistry 
prep.; but I was not in any grave danger on that account. The head master 
was a great ornithologist, and indeed it was often he who took us to the 
floods. We had many and heated arguments over those few unidentified 
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grey geese — I forget if I was for bean geese or pinkfeet — ^but anyway I have 
seen both kinds there since. 

One day twenty-five whitefronts flew quite low over the playing fields, 
without paying any attention to the hordes of red-jerseyed small boys running 
hither and thither. 

Three years later I became a wildfowler when I shot my first snipe. 
Snipe may not be true wildfowl, and a snipe-shooter may fall very far short 
of being a true vdldfowler, but for me a snipe seemed at least half-way to 
a goose. So our next Christmas holiday had, of course, to be spent at Wells- 
next-the-Sea, and what book about wildfowling would be complete without 
an account of that remarkable place? 


In the summer season WeUs-next-the-Sea is one of the most popular small 
resorts on the north coast of Norfolk. From the town a road runs parallel to 
a bank for nearly a mile, and at the end it reaches the sand-dunes. Here is a 
collection of gay little wooden huts, of sweet shops, and of bathing machines 
which stretch along the shore in a closely packed row — and in holiday time 
there is a blaze of coloured bathing wraps and red-striped tents. It is a different 
scene in winter, for the bathing machines look out of place when the first 
grey light comes at seven o’clock. It is small comfort in the chill of a December 
morning to read that “minerals and ices” are always to be had at that little 
tumbledown shed behind which you are waiting for the geese to flight! 

The great private fresh-marsh of Holkham which adjoins Wells-bank is 
a sanctuary for the pinkfooted geese. All day they feed there unmolested, 
and at night they fly out to a vast sand which lies to the east — Stiffkey 
high-sand. Usually there are several thousand geese there and for the wdld- 
fowler who would acquaint himself with these wonderful birds what better 
apprenticeship is there than a visit to Wells under the guidance of one of the 
many available “professionals” whose hvelihood is derived from conducting 
their “gentlemen” on such expeditions? 

An evening in late December found us at Wells, having arranged with 
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our fowler for an expedition early on the morrow. Unfortunately we had 
chosen the time of the fuU moon, which, because of the tides, is not the best 
time to shoot geese at Wells. But we had seen few geese in those days, and 
we were content to see them even if we never fired a shot. That night as I 
got into bed and lay awake for a while wondering what luck the morning 
would bring, I suddenly heard the magic sound of geese. I ran to the window. 
Outside the moon shone brightly from a clear sky, and from over towards 
the marsh came the call of the pinkfeet. There must have been a big lot on 
the move, for the sound seemed like a single singing roar made dim by the 
two miles of marsh that lay between. I thought of the only time when I had 
heard geese before, the whitefronts on the flood-waters away inland in the 
middle of Northamptonshire. Now the sound came mingled with the murmur 
of the sea. 

I jumped back into bed with a feehng of strange exuberance. 

Next morning we stood at the end of the bathing huts on the shore. 
There was an orange glow in the east, and out of it came skein after skein of 
geese, delicately traced patterns on the deep blue of the sky above. Since 
then I have seen pinkfooted geese flight in many hundreds of times, probably 
thousands of times, and in so doing I have very likely seen three-quarters of 
the individuals of the species that exist in the world. Yet the thrill of 
those first mornings has never decreased at all. 

In the darkness I had imagined that I was alone save for my companion 
200 yards farther on and the fowler beyond him. I soliloquised on the sohtude 
of this wonderful dawn; but a moment later the silence was shattered by 
stentorian sneezing. Evidently the gunner 20 yards behind on my right was 
finding the morning chilly, and when one of the great skeins of geese came 
over, there was a thunderous roar as the gunner 40 yards on my left tried out 
one of his new 4-bore cartridges. Now, as it got light, I could see movements 
and shadows hidden in almost every hollow along the dunes; but for all that 
the geese had gone in to feed far out of reach of any of them. 

As the light increased I could see that the dunes stretched back, marram- 
covered until they reached the edge of some pine trees. These grew in a row, 
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no doubt speciaDy planted to bind the sand and strengthen it against 
“sea breach.” 

On my right were the bathing huts and beyond them an arm of the sea 
wliich, I knew from the map, led in to the little port which had in earlier 
times been one of the chief grain-exporting harbours in the district. Beyond, 
farther to the east, lies a big salt-marsh. Sand-dunes are beginning to form 
at the edge of it, and a little plantation of pines has already been put on them: 
they are called the East Hills. Beyond them, as I knew, were the sands, 
whence came the geese. 

When we returned to breakfast the bag was one hoodie-crow, but we had 
seen perhaps 3,000 geese, and that was a morning’s-worth. 

During the day our fowler took us to Stiffkey salt-marsh and there we 
tramped about, crossing the creeks by the old tumble-down bridges, which 
have been built by the men who have business on the marsh. What water- 
colour painter who hails from Norfolk has not at one time painted “A bridge 
on Stiffkey Marsh”? — and indeed they are the most picturesque of sights, 
with the green and grey marsh all around and the purple mud of the 
creek underneath. Here redshanks abound and curlews are sometimes 
to be found. Our fowler persuaded us that redshanks were suitable game, 
and we returned to lunch after many miles’ tramping, with, I believe, three 
of them. 

In the evening we were stationed at Holkham Gap. Through the middle of 
Holkham fresh-marsh is a road, and on either side is a row of ilex trees. This 
leads down to the shore, where the great caterpillar of pine trees guarding 
the sand-dunes is broken and a track goes through to the beach. It opens on 
to a little bay of sand. Here amongst the dunes we waited for the geese to 
flight out. Again they were high, but again we had the thrill of having them 
pass over our heads. There is something very special about geese that are 
exactly overhead. One feels a kind of proprietary right over them, however 
far up they may be! 

We stayed at Wells for four days, and the same thing happened every 
day. We shot no geese, yet we did not grudge our fowler the £2 that he 
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claimed from us at the end. After all, we had seen the geese, and no doubt 
he had done his best. 

Of course there is considerable rivalry between the various professionals, 
and that is aU to the advantage of the “gentlemen.” The spirit of competition 
keeps them keen and amdous for their “charge” to do well, sometimes per- 
haps a little too keen. A friend told me once that on his way out to “dig in” on 
the sand in the early morning his fowler had caught him by the arm and 
pointed. Peering into the darkness my friend had made out a black object. 
“That,” explained his man, “is the ‘gentleman’ in one of old George’s lying 
pits.” So vsdth infinite stealth they had slipped past it — and 100 yards in front 
they had dug their own line of pits! No doubt “old George” was angry when 
the daylight revealed the other party, “But then,” as my friend’s man 
pointed out, “old George should ’a’ know’d better than to dig in just behind 
us like that!” 

On another occasion, as we returned from a blank morning flight, we 
observed another professional carrying over his back a bag from which 
protruded the feet and tail of a goose. “He’s had some luck, anyway,” I 
remarked to our man. He nodded: “Yes! A week ago. That goose has made 
the round trip out to the sand and back in Bill’s bag every day since!” I 
understood — for it is dark when one starts out for the morning flight. 

It has been said of Wells that what a man needs in the way of dogs is a 
greyhound to retrieve the birds and a bulldog for his personal protection! 
They are keen, perhaps a little over-keen, but there is reason for it. Many of 
them born and bred within hearing of the wariest birds that fly have come 
to consider that there is no way of getting them that is not sporting, for if 
a goose is foolish enough to come within 50 yards of a man, “that,” as our 
fowler would say, “was the goose’s look out!” 

So the wildfowlers of Wells are keen, and when the competition begins 
they are keener. Such are the customs at Wells, and if there are those who 
do not approve, let them keep awayj but, for my part, I think it gives character 
to the place. 


M.F. — 2 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE FENS 

TN the winter, through the heart of the fens, lies a shaft of water which 
leads to the sea. When the great fens of Cambridgeshire were drained, 
two rivers were built quite straight and parallel to one another. 

Between them is a strip of grass fields where cattle find good pasture in 
the summer. But when the rains come and the rivers can hold no more they 
overflow through sluice-gates into the narrow strip of grass fields until they 
are all covered . Then the water is half a mile wide and thirty miles long, whilst 
the black fields where the sugar-beets grow are kept drained and dry. 

When the migrating ducks come south in autumn and the weather has 
been wet, this great white streak through the brown is a landmark to them. 
And down they come to live on it just as long as the water is the right depth 
and they can find shallows in which to feed. 

But if the autumn has been dry, the ducks see nothing but grass fields, 
and so they fly on. 

When there are just rain puddles on these grass fields, great quantities 
of snipe come there. The first time that I went there I shot a snipe; it was my 
first snipe, and the first flying bird that I had ever shot. I can remember it well. 
The grass was brown with water at its roots that squelched underfoot. Then 
there was a “frrp” and a “scarp-scarp” as he twisted and turned, close to the 
ground. But just as he started that great upward curve I found the gun at my 
shoulder, and with the feeling that the rest was in the hands of Providence, I 
fired. And Providence had done me proud, for the snipe had fallen into the grass. 

Oh, for the days of Colonel Hawker? I would have given anything for a 
“butcher’s halloo”- — even though I had only one snipe — ^instead of twenty 
brace. But the rest of the party walked on, and I donned the mask. At the 
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end of the field one of them asked me, “You picked up that snipe all right, 
didn’t you?” “What?” I said. “Oh — ^the snipe— oh yes, I ‘picked’ that 
all right.” 

♦ ♦ 

When the water gets higher the wigeon come, with a few teal and 
mallards. They feed there in thousands when the grass stems are just awash. 

On one of my earHest visits I was walking along the bank with a com- 
panion when we saw a pool of flood-water in one of the fields. When we 
came nearer, we saw that two peiirs of mallards were sitting near the far side. 

With infinite care we devised a plan whereby they might be approached, 
and we were about to begin our stalk when from behind a little mound, the 
object of which had hitherto been a mystery, there emerged a man vrith a 
spade who immediately began to dig. Since he was not thirty yards from the 
ducks, who paid not the shghtest attention to him, we decided that they were 
no worthy game and walked up to the man. 

It appeared that he was completing a “battery,” from which he intended 
to shoot ducks, and the two pairs of mallards, which were even now asleep 
on the water, were his decoy birds. The battery consisted of a semicircular 
wall of clods which backed on one of the many dykes by which the fields in 
this country are divided. In the middle of the wall was a hole, and through 
the hole, resting on a Uttle wooden rest in front, lay a huge gun. It was, in 
fact, a punt-gun — and not a very big punt-gun, but to my untrained eye it 
appeared coxnically vast. 

Apparently the way in which the battery worked was this : at dusk the 
ducks came up the rivers and, since there was not much water on the fields, 
they were hkely to come to this, the largest pool. The decoys attracted them 
in greater numbers, so that in the course of the night large quantities of 
duck accumulated on the water in front of the deadly punt-gun. 

Just as the first grey light appeared in the east our friend manoeuvred his 
narrow punt up the ditches until he reached the battery. Here, under cover of 
the clods and without a sound, he clambered out and peered through the hole 
along the big gun, and, as soon as the opportunity presented itself, he fired. 
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The old man described his adventures with an enthusiasm and imagination 
which showed him at once to be a true descendant of the men who had lived 
there before the drainage of the fens, when the whole country was a great 
swamp; the men who had opposed that drainage with all their might and main. 
It is told that when the Dutchmen were at work on the banks these wdld 
peasants drove up to them in carts; then, turning their carts round, they 
would fire off the punt-gun that was mounted in concealment on the back 
and gallop away. They preferred their fens wet and undrained. 

The old man told us how, as he went aboard his punt in the early morning, 
he could hear the wigeon whistling and purring from the direction of his 
pool. As he got closer, creeping up the ditches, he could begin to estimate 
their numbers from the noise that they were making. He described the 
difficulty of getting out of the punt with frozen hands which must not make 
a sound as they lay down the punt pole, and of climbing into position vsdthout 
showing himself above the little low wall. Finally, he told of the dim shapes 
forming and re-forming as the ducks clustered on the water or spread out 
again; and always he must hurry and take his chance or the ducks would flight. 

It was an uncertain livelihood, as he pointed out, and he had to work hard 
to get it; “But I’d sooner be here in the boat nor out on them black fields with 
an ache in me back cuttin’ beets all day long.” 

Once he had shot forty-nine wigeon with one shot, but a hundred times, 
it seemed, he had shot none. 

We left him to finish his battery and wished him luck for the morrow. 

Sometimes we see geese in the fens. Once in the early days seven of 
them, probably pinkfeet, flew up and settled in a field which had thick cover 
of rushes and thistles in it. As soon as they were down they disappeared 
from view, but I thought that I knew where they were, and since a shallow 
ditch ran close to the place, we decided to try to stalk them. At first our way 
lay behind a bed of witliies, so that we could go quite comfortably and fast — 
for I was anxious not to give them time to walk away from our ditch. 

When we came to the ditch itself, however, we were in great difficulty. 
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The edge was soft and muddy, and it was almost full of water, so 
that the available cover was only about a foot high. However, after a 
considerable time, we reached the point where I believed the geese to be. 
We cautiously raised our heads and peered amongst the thistles, but there 
was no sign. We knelt up, but there was still no sign. It was conceivable that 
they had gone whilst we had been behind the withy bed, so, annoyed at our 
wasted labour, we stood up. From the rear came a “honk,” and we swung 
round just in time to see the geese rising from amongst the thistles immedi- 
ately behind us. True, they were just out of range, but had we known that 
they were on that side of the ditch, how different might have been our stalk. 

That was an early disappointment, but it was not the last. 

When the water gets higher still, so that the occasioned pools give place 
to a great white expanse with only gateposts and the tops of the tallest thistles 
showing above the surface, then the diving ducks arrive. Huge packs of 
pochards, with a few tufted ducks, sit dotted about on the open water. 
Curiously enough there always seem to be more drake pochards than ducks: 
I know of no explanation unless it is that sometimes, as I have read that 
wigeon do, the sexes form different flocks and visit different winter quarters. 
There are usually so many more drakes that it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that the sexes of the species exist in those proportions. 

Our old wildfowler friend had a delightful story about “them old pockers” 
as he called them. It seems that he had approached a company of them on the 
water in his punt and was armed with a flintlock punt-gun of the “flash-in-the- 
pan” type. He fired and, “Blimey, I thought I ’ad the lot,” he told us — for not 
a bird was in the air. As he sat up, one by one the ducks returned to the 
surface and flew away, for the flash of the gun had been the signal for a 
concerted dive. 

He never used that gun again on pochards. 

But to the shoulder gunner, who can cope vdth water no deeper than his 
gum-boots allow, the fens are impassable when the pochards arrive. 

What is needed is a boat. 
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“PENELOPE” ON FLOOD-WATER 

T^ ENELOPE was a single-handed sea-going duck punt, about 20 feet 
long and 2| feet broad. She belonged to a friend who had found her at 
Keyhaven on the Solent, where the wildfowlers have seen better days. And 
she was called Penelope because that is the Latin name for a wigeon. 

So when the water on the fens became so deep that we could no longer 
spleish out to the withy beds in our waders, Penelope became useful. 

The first stalk that we had in her was a great event. We had borrowed a 
punt-gun from the local innkeeper: it was a small muzzle-loading gun that 
fired only about 8 ounces of shot and 1| ounces of powder, and it was one 
of those guns which might or might not go off and probably would not. 

However, on this bright December afternoon we stalked hopefully down 
upon a company of diving ducks sitting in the open water. Our progress 
consisted of a series of violent zigzags, for the art of pushing a gunning punt 
•with a short pole requires practice, and when two people are trying to conceal 
themselves in a cockpit that was only made for one, it does not make it easier. 
Our efforts had anyway attracted the attention of a farm-hand who was 
walking along the bank a quarter of a mile away. He stopped to watch. 
Owing to some reeds and thistles, ho'W^ever, our quarry were still unsus- 
picious, and already we were drawing into range. We nearly spoiled it all 
when we ran aground on a submerged bank, but by an almost super- 
human effort we got off, and in a moment we were all ready for the shot. 
“Popwooomph,” and a cloud of blue smoke fiUed the air — well, at any rate 
she had gone off, and we jumped up to see what we had shot. There on the 
water lay one single drake pochard. He was stone-dead and we pushed up 
and collected him. A moment later I picked up my glasses and glanced to'wards 
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the man on the bank. Was it my imagination, or was he shaking with 
laughter! 

A day or two later we went out again in Penelope. From a point of 
advantage on our way to the place where she lay we had stopped to spy. On 
a spit of grass sat three grey geese. What matter that it involved rowing a 
mile and a half against the stream; we intended to go after them. It was a 
long stalk across open water. By the time we reached the spit it was beginning 
to get dark. There were a lot of ducks there, most of them seemed to be 
shovellers, but nowhere could we see the geese. We navigated a difficult gap 
in the spit through which the stream was running fast, and emerged on the 
other side — ^but stiD no geese. So we sat up in the punt — and then towards 
the west, where the stormy sky was brighter, I saw reflected in the water 
three large black silhouettes. In an instant we had flattened ourselves, and I 
was making all speed in their direction. At about 90 yards the geese decided 
that we looked dangerous, and spread their great wings; there was a move- 
ment in front of me, and a click which was followed by a loud curse — the 
gun had misfired. 

We shot a mallard from the punt with a twelve-bore just before dark, 
and then we went back to the river and rowed down with the current, which 
was running like a mill-race. We had a bridge to go through, and there were 
a few breathless moments as we sped down peering into the darkness in front 
for the great black shadow which we knew to be there. Suddenly it came, and 
we were under it in a flash, narrowly missing one of the pillars. We pulled 
quickly to the shore, made fast the punt and went up the bank to the inn 
just as it began to rain. 

We had many adventures in those early days with the punt. Once, as we 
stalked round the side of a withy bed, there was a movement quite close to 
us. A smooth brown form slipped from the stump of a willow and disappeared 
into the water so that nothing but a ring of ripples remained. “ Did you see 
that otter?” said my companion, and then we stalked on towards the bunch 
of pochards that sat out in the middle. When we reached them they turned 
out to be coots and we went home in disgust. 
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Early one morning we stalked right up to some mallards near the same 
withy bed. There were about a dozen of them, and they were nicely bunched 
when my companion pulled the trigger. Again came that futile dick that we 
had last heard on the occasion of the stalk at the geese. The birds were not 
alarmed, and the gun was quickly recocked and the trigger lanyard pulled 
again. But again click and we were forced to abandon the stalk. However, it 
was still scarcely light, so, having hastily changed the caps, we stalked on to 
the far end of the withy bed, and there saw another nice bunch of birds which 
offered a grand chance. We fired and to our joy the gun went off perfectly. 
When the smoke had cleared we were amazed to see that the birds still sat 
as closely as ever. We pushed towards them, and then we realised that we 
had shot a fine cluster of thistles! Such things will happen, but we felt that 
our gun had played us false. 

A fog is one of the worst conditions for punting. This we found out very 
soon. After a blank morning, during which, in the half-light, the ducks had 
always seen us before we saw them, we were returning home to breakfast. 
As we approached the inn and the other little cottages which stand near it, 
the fog was as thick as ever in spite of the fact that the sun was now up and 
struggling through. Our spirits were so low that when a drove of about twenty 
tame Aylesbury ducks swam across the river in front of us we eJmost con- 
templated shooting them! Having decided magnanimously to let them off, we 
were just turning round to resume our rowing, when — were they Aylesburys? 
For a moment we had our doubts, but we were nearly opposite the cottages 
and wild birds would never be so foolish even in a fog as to come and sit on 
the river just there. We resumed our rowing, and with the first stroke there 
was a splashing and a whistle or two, and up rose twenty wigeon not 
seventy yards from us! 
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CHAPTER FIFE 


“GREY GOOSE” 

O N the scene of our adventures in the gunning punt, Penelope, the 
flood-water of the drainage rivers is only a third of a mile broad, but 
farther down towards the sea there are three-quarters of a mile of open 
water between bank and bank. When the wind blows hard there are white 
streaks of foam on the cold grey waves, and when the night is calm the 
surface is like a sheet of glass, broken only where the ducks are settling in 
the shallows. In the daytime the ducks sit out in the middle of a deeper 
pool. “Wigeon Gravels” is the local name, though I have seen no gravel 
there. 

When we first went there the water was not so very high, and we could 
wade out along the banks of the ditches, and wait at the end for the ducks to 
pass at flight time. But later came a week of incessant rain and, as we had 
feared, we found on our next visit that the banks had disappeared and nothing 
but an occasional withy bed broke the white expanse. 

There was a little black boat which would accommodate two, and then 
only with considerable danger. In this we used to get out to the withy beds, 
and even at times to attempt a stalk in the half-light. But it was never very 
successful. What we needed was a punt. For various reasons Penelope was 
not suitable. She was wanted farther up on her own reaches, and she was 
not built to carry two. 

So a boat-builder in Cambridge was commissioned to start work on one, 
made from our own designs. 

He was very quick and had it completed within ten days, for a price that 
was only a little over £10. On February 2nd she was launched in the Gam, 
in the pool just above Silverstreet Bridge. 
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We poled her up the little backwater there to the mill pool and practised 
stalking with hand paddles and pole. 

We christened her Grey Goose, and arranged for her conveyance to the 
fens the very next day. Meanwhile we had bought an old muzzle-loading 
punt-gun, very much the same as the one we had used on Penelope. It was 
small, for it fired only half a pound of shot, but it seemed large enough for 
the purpose. Of its age and history we knew little, but in those days we were 
prepared to risk much. 

So next morning Grey Goose was hoisted on to a lorry, and, perilously 
balanced on the top, the journey to the fens began. It was a terrible journey, 
for every bump in the road I felt sure would break the boat’s back^ and the 
road to the fens is particularly bumpy. But at last, after an hour of agony, 
we arrived at the head of the flood-waters. 

Here Grey Goose was lifted from the lorry, found to be intact, and launched 
in the river. We had then about 9 miles to go on the flood-water to the home 
we had prepared for her. On the way we should pass the reaches which we had 
already explored in Penelope, and since we expected to find duck there, we 
decided to be cleared for action. 

But the first thing to do was to test the big gun. Laboriously we loaded it, 
ramming down only a light charge of powder and some hay to keep the shot 
in: then, standing well to one side in the shallows, I pulled the trigger. The 
roar, the spatter of shot on the water, and the cloud of smoke were all perfect. 
So with high hopes we reloaded again and set off down the river. 

After about a mile we saw some birds in front. At first we thought they 
were coots, but soon we discovered that they were a pack of tufted ducks, 
and lay down to stalk. Our way lay through the bare stems of an old tho^n 
hedge that had been used by the cattle as shelter when the fields were dry. 
Once through this we should, we thought, be in range. But the ducks had 
begun to swim away, and it was not until we were half-way across the next 
field that a chance presented itself as the ducks bunched together. The gun 
went off with a terrific roar and a burst of flame. Was this usual -with punt- 
guns? We supposed so, and jumped up anxiously to see our luck. Not a bird 
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had been struck, and disappointedly we pushed to a little island to reload. 
Only then did we find that half the nipple-holder in the breach of the gun 
had blown out sideways; it was a piece of metal about the size of a wine 
cork, and it had fortunately gone out without making a hole either in us 
or the punt. 

The rest of our journey was carried out under sail, and late in the evening 
we arrived in the surroundings, unfamiliar as yet, of our new punting ground. 

It was not for some time that we were able, coming home on dark nights, 
to find our way infallibly in the maze of ditches, because on no two days was 
the water level exactly the same. On all those dark nights we returned empty- 
handed. I remember that when our first birds were bagged with the now 
repaired punt-gun we were very familiar with the ditches, having navigated 
them some dozens of times. 

Our first successful shot with the big gun bagged one mallard, just as 
dawn was breaking, and later on the same day we shot four drakes out of a 
bunch of seven. It was a great day, and its success stood alone, for soon after 
my wildfowling diary reads: “We poled home in darkness and the customary 
dejection.” 
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HARD FROST 

E arly in 1929 the water was nearly 4 feet deep on the straight strip of 
green meadows which drains the black fens, and, according to their 
custom, great packs of duck sat out in the open, safe from the approaches of 
even the most cunning wildfowler. But on January 15th there was a snow- 
storm, and the following day the north-east wind blew sharp and cold, and 
a hard frost came down. By January 18th the expanse of flood-water had 
become one great sheet of ice, save for the rivers and a few pools, which the 
ducks kept open by their constant movement. In the open water there drifted, 
slowly, with the stream, the most beautiful thin clusters of ice, like tissue 
paper, which had formed on the weeds at the bottom and then floated to the 
surface. When the sun was out they sparkled with a myriad reflections. 

We towed our punt up the river to a pool, which was still open, in the 
shelter of a bed of withies, and we cut a path from the river, through the ice, 
to it. Then we waited for the duck to come down. Later in the day, at last 
they chose this pool and settled in it, a pack of pochards perhaps 400 strong. 
I was alone when they came, and there was not a moment to lose. The punt 
lay in the river concealed behind the withy bed, and at once I pushed off and 
started to stalk along the narrow track which we had cut. Already there was 
a thin sheet of ice formed over it, but not enough to delay my progress, and 
the crackling of it, although it sounded to me like thunder, was, I realised, 
no louder than the other cracklings which were happening round, as the 
sluggish current drifted the loose ice together into piles. But when I was half- 
way to the pool my hands could bear the cold no longer. In the process of 
pushing, one hand had been continually wet, and when I brought it into the 
punt, a sleeve came with it that was girt -with spicules of ice. I lay in the punt 
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and whimpered while the circulation gradually returned with the most 
agonising tingles. 

Meanwhile 400 ducks sat unsuspicious only 150 yards in front. At last I 
decided I could push on, and in a few minutes I was within range and ready 
with the big gun. There was just one moment’s hesitation as I braced myself 
for the thunderous roar, and in that moment a jutting corner of ice caught 
the stern of the punt. As the current swung her round the birds began to rise, 
spluttering along the water as diving ducks always do. Already the gun had 
swung off the middle of the pack and it was now or never. 

When the smoke cleared I was surprised to see that I had not, as I had 
expected, made a clean miss. After half an hour of hard work breaking ice, 
I returned to the bank with five pochards, three tufted ducks, and two coots, 
in spite of the jutting corner of ice. 

After that most of the pools froze over, and people skated past them so 
that the ducks went away. But one day seven brent geese arrived. We could 
hardly believe our eyes, for the books unanimously state that the brent never 
crosses high-tide mark. But here were these fine white-beUied ones, forty miles 
from the sea. In the evening, after great trouble, we managed to stalk them 
and to shoot one. 

As we pushed home in the punt at dusk, seven swans came down and 
settled on the ice. We saw them silhouetted against an orange sky, which 
had that thick and frozen look down near the horizon. Mute swans are 
common on the fens, and we thought nothing of them, till in a pause in the 
crackling of the ice we heard a sound that we could not mistake. There is 
only one sound more musical and stirring than the call of wild geese, and that 
is the call of wild swans. Here before us were seven whooper swans, the first 
we had ever seen. Presently they called in chorus “Whoop-a- whoop,” and 
then they swung up into the air, and we followed the little black line until it 
disappeared into the orange of the west. 

We wondered at the power of the frost, for brent geese and wild swans 
were indeed an event. 

Three days later we went to the Brown land, where the fens meet the 
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sea and fight over two miles of marsh and mud. The fens are winning, but 
only with the help of man, who throws out great sea-walls across the saltings. 
The pinkfooted geese come in to eat potatoes, when the fields are deserted, 
under the cold grey light of the moon. We were out all night after them, and 
at intervals great clouds came up and snow feU heavily. It was terribly cold, 
so cold that we could not go back to the car from time to time and sleep as 
we usually do: we had always to be moving. But it was worth it, for the night 
yielded ten geese, and it was all the more interesting because we had three 
different kinds. Seven were pinkfeet, but two were whitefronted, and one 
was a fine bean goose. They are rare now on the East Coast, where the 
pinkfeet have almost entirely taken their place. 

On February 2nd a thaw set in, and it seemed that the cold weather was 
over. For a week there was rain and fog in good old English style. But on the 
night of the 11th there was a great snowstorm, so that next morning we 
looked out upon a white world under three inches of snow, and the sky was 
clear with the promise of more frost. 

We went to the fens that morning, to go out in the punt, but when we 
got there the river was solid, and not a vestige of open water was to be seen. 
The Httle punt herself was so firmly gripped in the ice that it was wasted 
effort to try to break her out. So we went home again and made our plans 
for the coast. The first thing we invested in was a pair of white pyjamas. 
Next morning we were on the salt-marsh at dawn bedecked in these over our 
ordinary clothes, and with white Balaclava helmets over our heads. We shot 
three geese that morning, two pinkfeet and a whitefront, as they flighted in 
to the green fresh-marsh behind the yellow shingle bank. That was the last 
flight they made for more than a week. The moon was waxing, but she set 
half-way through the night: yet so bright was the snow under the clear stars 
that the geese felt safe in the fresh-marsh in spite of her absence. Next 
morning, when we sat out on the salting, we heard not a goose. 

Meanwhile the shore had become a strange sight. When the tide was out, 
thin films of ice were formed over the mud, and when the tide came back, 
the ice lifted and was pushed in towards high-tide mark, one piece slipping 
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over the next, until thick lumps of pack-ice appeared, made up of numbers of 
consolidated wafers. In the sun these thawed a little, and then froze again, 
so that they became hard masses like little icebergs. As they drifted on the 
tide the great flocks of knots used to come and sit on them, and dunlins too. 
They suffered worst in those hard times. Often we picked them up, too weak 
to fly, and often we found them too busy seizing the opportunity of feeding, 
whilst the tide ebbed and before the mud froze, to bother about such un- 
important things as men. Curlews, too, became starved and weak, so that 
they lost their usual wariness. A curious thing was the way in which the 
scaup ducks came close to the shore up the creeks. One could walk up to 
wdthin twenty yards and then they would only s'wim away. 

Then some brent geese arrived. They are not common on the Wash. 
Almost the first we saw were fipng over the bank into the fresh-marsh. 
Evidently the sea-grass out on the mudflats was frozen, for they settled with 
the grey geese and started ravenously eating the sweet grass as if that was their 
regular food. Later there were five wild swans that lived on a little river just 
inside the sea-wall. We put them up one evening quite close to us, and as they 
curled round towards the sea they “whooped” gloriously. 

When the moon came out again at the end of the month we stalked the 
geese up the ditches with our white pyjamas on over our clothes. The ditches 
were frozen hard, and we could walk up them silently and fast. Seldom were 
conditions so good for stalking; and when we shot them the grey geese were 
a prize worth having. The frost had not affected their food: they had scratched 
away the snow and been guzzling without stopping for nearly a fortnight, 
and they were fatter than ever. 

I had never shot a brent goose and on the last day of the season I was anxious 
to get one. At four o’clock, just as the light was beginning to fade, after a 
long and exhausting stalk, I got -within range and shot one. He was only 
•wing-tipped and hved for several years on the pond of the Botanical Gardens 
at Cambridge, until a stray dog ran amok amongst the birds there. So 
ended the season, and we left the coast, still ice-bound, with great blue lumps 
of pack-ice jumbled together under a frosty sunset. 
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Four days later the frost broke and spring days came through. On 
March 7th we went down to the fens to put away the punt for the summer. 
The water had dropped, and lying on the open fields were the leist remains 
of the frost, broken and dripping lumps of ice. A lot of wigeon had appeared 
on the northward migration, and five goosanders with pink breasts and a pair 
or two of pintails. But in spite of that it was a spring day. We fished for 
pike in the river, and after tea, outside the inn, a bat had come out and was 
flittering up and down. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


BIRDS OF THE BROWN LAND 

I N October the pinkfooted geese arrive on the shores of the Brown land, 
and there they stay usually until the middle of March. But sometimes 
during the winter they disappear for a fortnight at a time. No one knows 
where or why they go; and the sea-shore is lonely without them. 

When they are there they feed usually during the day, according to the 
habit of geese. They fly in at dawn to the fields behind the sea-wall. Early in 
the season they choose stubbles, but later it is either potatoes or young wheat. 
There they stay until they are disturbed by the farm-hands at work in the 
fields and then they fly out again to the mud to rest and preen. Later, if it 
is not already too late, they make their way into the fields again, sometimes 
only an hour or so before sunset, for a last feed before nightfall. But if their 
favourite fields are full of labourers they wait until the time of the moon. 
Under her light they go in again, and feed throughout the night on the 
mushy potatoes that were overlooked by the pickers, or were turned up in 
the subsequent ploughing. 

At other times they desert the fields and feed entirely on the rich green 
grass that grows in patches on the saltings. Thence if they are disturbed, it is 
a short step to the open mud, where any approaching danger is visible at a 
distance of half a mile. 

Most of the geese that five there are pinkfooted. The whitefronts, which 
do not hke potatoes and stubble so much as ordinary green grass, prefer to 
five on some great, green, fresh-marsh either near the sea or inland, and 
perhaps by mistake some of them come with the pinkfeet to the shores of 
the Brown land. 

More often small parties of bean geese arrive. Often one can distinguish 
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their deep call, which lacks the resonant clang of the pinkfeet. On the whole, 
however, they are more silent than other geese. They fly in sometimes with- 
out uttering a sound until they are about to settle. Then they start a buzzing 
note, which rises into a rich chorus with the quality of deep wood-wind 
instruments. And finally, as the birds flap frantically and descend feet first, 
the volume of sound begins to diminish and the buzzing dies away to silence. 

Some say that bean geese used to be the commonest grey geese on the 
East Coast in the days long gone by. But now their place has been taken by 
the pinkfeet. So bean geese are considered to be rather rare. 

It was an event when, in March 1930, a pack of a hundred and nine of 
them appeared on the mudflats of the Brown land. They arrived on the 
first day of the month, which was the last of the wildfowling season, and by 
the tenth they had gone, and most of the pinkfeet with them. 

Brent geese also turned up on that same 1st of March and, since brent 
geese are not common there, we thought perhaps that they heralded hard 
weather. But none came, and we were left to wonder what had brought 
them, for there is no sea-grass for them to eat. When they do come they 
have to feed on the salt-marshes. 

Besides the wild geese there are mallards on that coast. AU day they sit 
out on the mudbanks, but at dusk, if one is on the salt-marsh, one hears a 
chuckling quacking, and then a moment later a big pack of them rustles 
overhead, dimly visible against the deep blue of a frosty sky. 

And so every night thousands go inland to the fields, where, like the 
geese, they nibble at the soft and rotting potatoes. The ditches and pools are 
full of them as they go to drink and preen themselves. But with the first 
light in the east they go back to the mudflats, where the seals bask out at 
low tide. 

When the tide begins to flow the curlews fly in and settle in big packs 
at the edge of the salting, and the knots and dunlins collect in great clouds 
like the smoke from some passing steamer and fly back and forth along the 
tide-line, turning and twisting as if controlled by a single will, and rushing 
past with the noise of an express train. 
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On the tide come drifting up the wigeon; they feed at night on the 
salting where the grass grows brilliant green amongst the pools left there by 
the spring-tides. 

Sometimes they eat a slimy weed which makes little dark-green hills 
out on the flat mud. These “green hills” are excellent cover when the 
wigeon flight in at dusk. 

In the autumn, before the knots arrive, there are often packs of godvrits 
on the high tide and a few of them stay all the winter. Grey plovers stay too 
amongst the knots. They are quiet birds during the day — flying low over 
the mud in ones and twos, or amongst the knots and dunlins, twisting and 
turning in time with them. But at dusk hundreds of them seem to appear 
from nowhere and fly hither and thither low over the salting, c alling their 
shrill, piping note. 

On this shore the tide runs out for many miles and the creeks drain into 
leads and the leads into channels, until the whole estuary is a network of 
waterways amongst the mud and sand. 

To go there the wildfowler must have a boat, in which he can drop down 
with the ebb-tide and come back again with the flood, a lovely, silent 
progress. Down on the sands far from the shore he finds the mallards and 
vrigeon asleep in great companies, and, if it is the time of fuU moon, he may 
also see the geese. They have fed all through the night, and now are resting 
far away from the haunts of man. Dotted about the mud are single curlews 
and shelducks, feeding in little groups or in pairs. 

But in the channels he comes upon birds that never come up to the 
salt-marsh. The sea-ducks live here. Scoters and sometimes velvet scoters, 
shovring a white wing-bar as they fly past, and mergansers, and goldeneyes 
whose wing-beats can be heard so far off, and scaup ducks: they all feed on 
the mussel beds, which are only in shallow enough water for them when 
the tide is low. 

Sometimes there are great-crested grebes and once a rednecked grebe, 
just getting his summer white checks. 

Up on the saltings the land birds mix vrith the sea birds. Great flocks of 
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starlings find food amongst the flotsam and jetsam of the spring-tide 
marks, and in the morning, when it is light, there is always a flight 
of hoodie-crows going out to the mudflats, presumably in search of shell- 
fish. 

Often there is a covey or two of partridges in the long grass of the salting, 
and sometimes an old cock pheasant. In the creeks there are a few water rails, 
which flit a yard or two and dive into cover again. 

When the tides are small, hares run out on to the salting, and sometimes 
as the earliest spring-tide covers the marsh for the first time, one can see them 
all running in over the bank to dry land and safety. 

There are usually short-eared owls and a hen harrier or two, that hawk 
over the marsh. They drift about silently in great contrast to the rushing 
wings of the water-fowl. 

But amongst birds of prey, the finest that lives in the Brown land is the 
peregrine. There are always peregrines along the tide-hne, attendant on the 
great wader flocks. I have seen them chasing knots and I once saw one “bind” 
to a grey plover. Another time a small falcon, probably a tiercel, started 
stooping at a hoodie-crow. He must have had about twenty stoops before he 
disappeared into the twilight of the early dawn, and even then I could heeir 
the crow calling harslily as the peregrine continued its attacks. The battle 
seemed to be in earnest, for the hawk and crow flew parallel, heading the 
wind, each trying to get above the other. Every time the hawk stooped the 
crow would turn over and then fall away, so that, had that hind toe found 
its mark, the blow would have lost its power. But I think the crow was 
sorely troubled. 


On the sea-wall there stands a row of scraggy willow trees. One must not 
wait too near them for a moonlight flight, for no matter how light the wind, 
there is always a whispering in their bare branches, and it will drown the 
calling of the geese as they first begin to move out by the edge of the tide. 
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They stand as sentinels guarding the bank, and as one looks past them out 
on to the salting and the mud and the sea beyond, the scene is as flat and 
drab and uneventful as it could be. 

But the sudden call of a pack of wild geese can transform it, for me, into 
the most thrilling scene in England. 
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THE AURA 

'^HERE is a peculiar aura that surrounds in my mind anything and 
everything to do with wild geese. That I am not alone in this strange 
madness, I am sure; indeed, it is a catching complaint, and I hardly know 
any who have been able to resist its ravages, when once they have been 
exposed to infection. It is difficult to know just why this should be so. It is 
perhaps a matter both of quality and quantity. 

I wish it were possible accurately to estimate numbers after they have 
reached the thousands. 

1 remember an afternoon at the end of September when a great gathering 
of geese were sitting on a big grass marsh. All day we had watched them 
straggling in in bunches of half a dozen to a dozen — tiny specks in the sky 
suddenly hurtling downward to settle on the marsh. They had done it all the 
day before, and the day before that too — arriving from Spitzbergen and 
Iceland and Greenland. 

Some of them flew out and settled on the sand, and we tried to estimate 
their numbers. We counted and multipHed, counted and multiplied, starting 
first at one end and then at the other. Eight thousand was our estimate after 
half an hour of eye-straining through a field glass. 

And then suddenly behind us a roar broke out, and the whole surface 
of the marsh seemed to rise into the air. A black cloud of geese, which 
conveyed just the same oppressiveness as an approaching rain-storm, moved 
out over the sand where sat the ones we had been counting. They did not 
settle with them, however, but stretched away down the crest of the high 
sand until those that pitched farthest were only visible as they turned to 
head the wind; fully two miles of solid pinkfooted geese. 
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It was idle to return to our futile estimates. We could only gasp and 
murmur that our 8,000 were but a quarter of them. 

Is it possible that 20,000 geese made up that black line which stretched as 
far as the eye could reach along the high sand? 

Perhaps there were half of the pinkfooted geese that exist in the world 
here before us. Nearly all of them winter in England and Scotland, except 
for the few flocks which go to Holland. They breed in Spitzbergen 
and Greenland and a few in Iceland, and although it is possible to see 
vast numbers together, yet in their world distribution the pinkfeet are 
a tiny species of probably no more than 50,000 individuals, possibly 
much less. 

When they first come south on migration, they collect on this particular 
marsh, but after about a fortnight they split up and go to other marshes and 
estuaries to spend the winter. 

However many there may have been on that September afternoon, it was 
a sight and sound that must have thrilled the hardest heart. In this case per- 
haps it was their very numbers, or the volume of sound, or the mystery of 
their arrival from Arctic regions on the very date upon which they had 
arrived every year for who knows how long; perhaps it was the thought of 
so many great birds together, for pinkfeet are more than 5 feet from wing tip 
to wing tip; or the thought that, although the flocks are so big, yet the places 
they come to are so very few — or perhaps it was a combination of all 
these things. 

But probably the chief reason why wild geese hold such a pecuhar 
fascination is because of their wariness. They are so difficult to be near, that 
being near them itself is thrilling, whether one is painting them or shooting 
them or photographing them, or catching them alive in a net. If you have 
been ■within 5 yards of unsuspecting •wild geese you have achieved something, 
and that achievement alone has its special thrill. It is the knowledge that you 
have outwitted, not one, but perhaps a thousand very wily creatures. And 
there is another thing that makes vsrild-goose chasing so good. If you go after 
■wild geese you ■will assuredly go into beautiful wild places at the most 
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beautiful times of day — at dawn, or dusk, or moonrise — and, best of all, you 
will hear them call. 

I have been many hundreds of times on a certain marsh in Norfolk, but 
I see it now as I have only seen it once or twice each season. And I hear the 
geese calling — a music of indescribable beauty and wildness, and fitness for 
the flat marsh which is their home. The moon has just risen, very large and 
orange over the sea, and the tide is high, half covering the salting, and filling 
the creeks right up to the sea-wall. There are a few wigeon calling as they 
fly along the shore, and away to the west a big pack of knots and dunlins 
twitter incessantly. Just an occasional call note reminds one that the geese 
arc there waiting for enough light to come in and feed on the potato fields 
over the bank. 

Suddenly there is a little burst of calling — the first ones are up — they’re 
coming. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE WEATHER 

O FTEN when I wake up in the morning and look out of my window at 
the weather, I say to myself, “Do you remember, it was on just such a 
morning as this that we had that good flight of wigeon,” or “that stalk at the 
grey geese,” or even only “ that ghastly morning after barnacles.” So, what- 
ever the weather, I find enjoyment in the fact that it, at least, can repeat itself, 
even if those good times cannot. 

When I come out of a theatre perhaps and see the moon like a silver 
penny casting my shadow on the pavement, I imagine that I am walking on 
the black earth of a potato field, and I hear the geese above the din of the 
traffic, calling in chorus as they flight in to feed. 

It is easy to hear geese when you are thinking of them. I remember an 
old drainage windmill that creaked and clanked as the fresh breeze turned its 
sails. I doubt if we ever passed it without the call of “Look out — Geese!” 

Sometimes after a night spent with the geese under the full moon, I 
have returned to Cambridge the next evening, very tired, and walked across 
the Great Court of Trinity, bright in the moonlight; drawing level with the 
fountain, I have heard the water splash out into the calling of pinkfeet. 
Then I can imagine them gliding in over the chapel on set wings, and with 
a, great vibrating of quills, dropping on to the green lawns, which are as 
good grazing as a goose could desire. 

It Jfi 

If, when I look out of my window, the morning is dull and grey and 
calm, I seem to see a great flat expanse of mud with a creek winding through 
it: and down the creek at dawn are flying the msdlards, home to roost through 
the day far out on the sandbanks. I see my companion floundering away from 
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the creek towards a black spot in the open, which is a dead mallard, one of 
the spoils of the morning flight. I remember the morning because it was a 
new flightline lately discovered, and it yielded nine fat ducks. 

% ♦ % ♦ ♦ 

On a morning that is clear and sharp and frosty I think of the times when 
the motor-boat with its warm cabin must at last be left at anchor, and after 
untying frozen ropes we must, if we are to keep to our plan, push off in our 
punt towards the eastern glow. The shore is alive with guUs and shelducks 
and curlews, but as yet there is no sign or sound of wigeon or geese, the 
two quarry on which the morning has been planned. But we know that if 
we stay in the warm cabin until it is light, we are sure to see enormous packs 
that would have been stalkable in the half-light although by daylight 
unapproachable. 

There are few more difficult times to stalk wigeon than when they are 
awake and feeding by day at the salting edge, unless, of course, the salt- 
marsh grass gives any cover. Wigeon usually feed by night and sleep by day. 
When they are asleep they are hard enough to approach, but when the sun 
is up and the wigeon are still feeding it is almost useless ; the only course is to 
leave the motor-boat a little earlier. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

When I see snow falling I think of a day in November when the wild 
geese were feeding in a clover field in a gaggle 500 strong. We had set out 
to stalk them, planning a long and roundabout crawl by means of the ditches 
which bound the fields in that country, when suddenly a blinding snow 
squall came down like a blanket, so that one could see no more than twenty 
yards. So with all the ease in the world we walked openly up to the very 
ditch which would lead us straight to the geese. Indeed, we only just reached 
it in time, for no sooner were we in cover than it stopped snomng as sud- 
denly as it had begun. It was an ill-chance for the geese, for the stalk provided 
little difficulty from this point. But without such occasional chances wild- 
fowling would be a sadly disappointing sport — and often is, in spite of them! 

J*' ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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When the ground outside my window is white with hoar-frost I remember 
a morning in February. In the darkness we had walked out across the salting 
by way of a track used by the samphire-gatherer’s carts during the summer. 
On this “drove” the rank yellow grass of the salting gives place to short 
green grass almost like a lawn. This difference in length of grass is in many 
places the only way the track can be followed in the darkness when a torch- 
light might disturb the geese sitting on the mud at the edge of the salting. 

As we traced the track on this particular morning, crunching through 
the heavy hoar-frost, there was suddenly a great flapping and vibrating of 
quill feathers from 100 yards in front. A little bunch of geese, probably no 
more than half a dozen, must have been roosting, rather unexpectedly, far 
in on the salting. They flew out to the mud, and by the greeting calls of the 
bunch they settled with, we knew just where the geese would flight that 
morning. Twenty minutes later we were in our various creeks and waiting. 

These moments of anticipation are to the wildfowler supreme. To sit 
hidden in a creek and watch the frosty sunrise with the sound of geese in his 
ears and knowledge in his head that he is in the most hkely line of flight 
and that it is only a matter of minutes before that flight will begin, is the 
real thrill, far greater than the thump of falling geese; and that very thrill 
can be, and often is, experienced on blank days just as well as on days when 
the bag is full. 

So it was on this day. As the dawn broke, the lightest of airs started to 
come in from the sea. When the geese rose they headed up wind and away 
from us. By the time they had curled round and come over us they were high 
in the air, and passed over without a shot being fired (for a wildfowler must 
learn and remember when not to shoot). In two huge straggling V’s the geese 
flew inland, and when none was left on the mud, we emerged from our creeks 
and started to walk back. 

We joined up on the “drove” and followed it back towards the sea-wall. 
The sun was up, but the rime had not yet melted from the grass. It glistened 
in a wonderful feathery haze underneath the low sun. Our footsteps on the 
outward journey showed green on the white track. 
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In the middle of the track we came upon five green ovals where the frost 
had been melted from the grass. It was the place from which we had disturbed 
the little bunch of geese, and each oval was where a goose had sat. Behind 
each oval, too, there was abundant evidence that the geese had been roosting 
there all night. 

% 

When the morning is bright and blue vrith big sohd cumulus clouds, I 
think of a spring day when the barnacle geese were all gathered together in 
a pack of more than a thousand and a half. 

They flighted in as usual from the sand on to the green marsh to feed, 
and they chose that particular part of the marsh to settle on because already 
a few of their kind were peacefully feeding there. They did not notice that 
these few were sitting very still, and they could not possibly conceive that 
their black beady eyes should be made of glass. 

They paid little attention to a few sods of turf built up at the edge of the 
creek with a hole in one side, or to a greenish strip about twenty yards long 
which lay in a little groove in the turf, with some brownish metal things at 
either end. They had never seen a goose-net before, and they did not guess 
that its attendant must be hidden under the little heap of sods and peering 
through the hole. 

All day they fed near that heap, often within three or four yards of it, and 
sometimes little lots would glide in on the wind to settle in the dense throng 
and start busily grazing. 

When they flighted to the sand in the evening the bag for the live geese 
was still empty. But on a blustering day of sunshine and wind I can see again 
little bunches of black and white geese gliding with set wings out of a blue 
sky, across a great cream-coloured mountain of cloud. 

On a morning of fog I remember a certain wheatfield of twenty acres. Big 
lots of geese had been going to it to feed on the rotten potatoes left over from 
last year’s crops and the young green shoots of the wheat which had just come 
through. But since it was twenty miles from the sea, whence the geese had to 
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fly at dawn, on this morning it seemed unlikely that they would find their 
way. The visibility was limited to about fifty yards, and this was the day we 
had chosen to try to film the geese. With us for the day was one who had 
never yet seen wild geese. 

We spent the morning building an elaborate hide from which to photo- 
graph the geese next day, and eventually we heard some in the distance. 
It was not a big lot; there were only about twenty-five. They made a half- 
circle still hidden in the fog, but, by the sound of them, fairly low. Then 
they swung across towards us, and a moment later appeared about fifty yards 
away, not thirty feet high. 

They passed straight over us, with a sudden silence as they saw us, 
followed by a great clamour, and then faded into the mist and were gone. 

Next day there were seventeen hundred geese in the twenty-acre field. 
My friend had gone home; he had only seen twenty-five, but in no better 
way could he have tasted the mystery of wild geese. 

Sometimes of an evening when it is quite calm and there is the nip of 
frost in the air, I look into an orange sky towards the west, and I say, “Now, 
if only they were on that side. . . .” 

It was the first day of March and the last of the wildfowling season. We 
were returning after our last punt-gunning expedition, just before dusk. 
As we came into our home creek my companion said, “Let’s unload the big 
gun whilst there is yet light to see.” 

But I said, “I think we should spy first,” so I knelt up in the punt, and as 
I did so seven birds got up off the mud and flew away. They were seven brent 
geese. But they did not know what we were, so they settled again a quarter 
of a mile away. Brent geese are so unusual in those waters that we were 
especially anxious to stalk them; but they were up on the mud. The tide 
would not reach them for twenty minutes, and in those precious twenty 
minutes the Hght would have faded. What made it especially impossible was 
that the geese were to the east of our creek, so that we should have had the 
orange light of the sunset behind us, whilst we should have seen nothing, 
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peering into the darkness. So we sat in the punt and cursed that our last 
chance had gone. 

“Now, if only,” I said to my companion, “they were on that side. . . .” 
As I turned towards the light I stopped short. Could they be — they were, 
seven brent geese, seven more, for we could still dimly make out the others. 

The first thing to do was to turn the punt — no easy matter in the narrow 
creek — so that we could push out to them. We had to do it lying down, for 
the geese were no more than 100 yards away. 

Five minutes later the tide lifted us over the mud and we pushed out 
towards them. They saw us at eighty yards, but since they were swimming 
rather openly I did not fire. 

Then, when we were ten yards closer, they stopped swimming away and 
turned to head the wind and fly. Now was the moment — my first punt shot 
at brents. The trigger lanyard was firmly gripped and pulled — then came 
a thunderous roar and a cloud of smoke, and from the side of the doud flew 
three brent geese. When the smoke cleared four lay dead upon the water. So 
ended the wildfowling season of 1929. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

And now one last memory that comes to me when I look out of my 
window and see, as I so often do, grey curtains of rain. 

I am reminded again of early days, and of one in particular. It had rained 
all day, and in the afternoon we had watched the pinkfooted geese flight into 
a field of newly sown barley. But we could not get there, run as we might, 
until it was all over. There remained nothing but a drive. We drew lots for 
who should be beater, though the beater’s instructions were to stalk the geese 
as best he could. The lot fell on me, and I set off along ditches and behind 
hedges and banks until at length I reached the far side of the field and 
seemed to have a good chance of a stalk. I was resting in a ditch, however, 
when suddenly I heard “bang-bang” from one of the guns, who had been 
unable to resist a pair of straggling geese coming in. In a moment the geese 
were all up — eight hundred at the least, and heading straight for me. I stood 
back in the bottom of the ditch and over they came. I was not, as perhaps I 
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should have been, all calmness, so instead of a right and left only one goose 
fell to earth; but one goose was a worthy prize in those days. I remember 
that the other guns were very angry that the drive had been spoilt, that we 
all walked home in a row along the bank in the rain with three geese, and 
that I had to carry the game bag rather farther than my share. 

On the way the word came, “Look out! Geese!” But a moment later, 
“All right, it’s only the windmill!” 
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A GROVE IN THE FOREST 

F or the wildfowler it is not the long winter evenings but the long 
summer ones that irk. Sometimes when I feel, like Queen Victoria, 
“very old and very tired,” I think of time as a forest in the centre of which 
we live, which flows away from us like the ripples from a trout-rise. At the 
edge of the forest are the earliest memories, some of them reached by well- 
worn paths, whilst others are lost in the impenetrable jungle. 

I spend those summer evenings wandering in the forest, looking, perhaps, 
for one particular grove of trees — the grove of wildfowling trees. Whatever 
path I take will lead me past different trees — some near to the path and strong 
and tall, others slight and slender and only dimly seen through the under- 
brush; and each tree is separated, maybe, from its neighbours by a little bed 
of asterisks! 


Down the path of winds, even on the calm summer evenings, the branches 
are not still. They are svdrling and lashing at the mercy of a gale, lit up by 
the headlights of a car passing along a main road beneath them. 

“If the wind holds till dawn,” we are saying, “the geese are sure to come 
in low — it’s a head wind in from the high sand.” 

Two hours later, as the first blue-grey light showed low above the eastern 
horizon, the gale was blowing harder than ever — squalls of rain and sleet 
made it impossible to look long towards the south-west. 

We had walked nearly three miles round on to the marsh behind the East 
Hills, taking it in turns to be leader, whilst the others walked in his lee, so 
strong was the head wind; and now we had only to wait, with the rain running 
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down our necks, for two thousand geese to flight in, brushing the salting. 
In January there should always be two thousand geese at Wells. 

It was late before a little black line topped the sand-bank in front, not five feet 
in the air. The geese were beating in laboriously, gaining only it seemed yard 
by yard. Sometimes they would rise to about twenty feet and then drop down 
again until they were almost lost against the background of the low dunes 
beyond. Then suddenly they were lost. They had settled on the marsh in 
front of us. It was not their destination. They were bound for the fresh-marsh 
across the cut, so it was only a temporary halt. They did not rest long and in 
three minutes they were strugghng on again, still only a few feet high. 

Then all at once the leader saw straight in front of him a hidden danger 
that was not completely hidden. A single squeaking alarm note was the signal 
for all the geese — seventeen of them — to swerve upwards. In an instant the 
wind was under their wings and they were blown back across the marsh. 
From there they started in again on their journey to the fresh-marsh, well 
wide of the line of hidden gunners. For ten minutes they were in sight before 
they finally dropped down into the sanctuary. 

After that not another goose came; indeed, there were only seventeen 
geese at Wells. Not for six years had there been so few in January as there 
were on that morning — the morning of the year. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * 

On another morning of gale our motor-boat lay high and dry on the 
salting, whither it had dragged its anchor on the last big tides a fortnight 
before. This morning’s tide, which was high just after dawn, was the only 
chance of refloating her wdthout another fortnight’s wait. Since the engine 
was out of order, we carried out the punt-sail — a mere pocket-handkerchief — 
in the hope of being able to sail off and run up to our anchorage in the 
river-mouth. 

We could just make out the black bulk of the boat in the half-fight as we 
struggled against the bitter February wind, carrying the furled sail; we reached 
her only just in time, for the tide had reached her too, and five minutes later 
she was afloat and the shore-fine was a quarter of a mile farther in. It would 
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have been impossible to wade that quarter of a mile through the maze of 
little creeks. 

Soon after the punt-sail was hoisted and rattled its few square-feet fear- 
somely, whilst the gale blew fresher all the time. The course to the river- 
mouth was only a mile, but with an on-shore vdnd it was doubtful if the little 
sail would pull the heavy boat to windward of the point. 

If we waited until the tide was farther in, so that we could sail over the 
point, we should be in breaking seas such as the top-heavy motor-boat was 
never intended to weather, with her shallow draught and high cabin top, and 
if, on the other hand, we grounded on the point, the waves on the lee shore 
would probably break her up. Our only plan was to try to creep round in 
between the shore and the heavy breakers. We cast off the rope that was made 
fast to a stake on the marsh, and set off on a broad reach towards the river. 

In the cold dawn the grey waves were streaked with white foam, and 
spray was breaking over us in icy showers. If we ventured too far out, each 
breaker seemed to tower above us; if we steered too far in, an ominous jolt 
in the trough of a wave warned us that the bottom was not far below. 

Around us the scene was cold and bleak and unfriendly; the dark line of 
the marsh was the only break in the greyness of sky and sea. 

From the water fifty yards in front I'ose a little party of black birds — brent 
geese. They hung for a while in the wind, and then swept back close past us. 
For a moment above the roar of wind and waves we could just hear their 
rolling call, and then they had disappeared, low amongst the grey breakers. 

Near the mouth of the river there was a party of mallards. They too flew 
past close to us and settled in the shallows amongst the white water. The 
birds hked the gale no more than we did: it seemed that birds and man were 
more occupied with the storm than with each other: and so at last we rounded 
the point, and gybing, ran up the river into sheltered water. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ><1 % 

On a Scottish merse a pack of fifteen hundred barnacle geese was spending 
the ■winter. One calm and dull December morning, "with a thick hoar-frost, the 
geese were sitting on the edge of the grass flats where they break down to 
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the sand in a little clifF not two feet high. A first attempt to stalk them down a 
creek failed — ^the creek led in the wrong direction, and before we had time to 
try another the geese began to move. They flighted in little bunches up the 
coast for about a mile, and settled again in a dense black mass which was 
plainly visible against the whitened ground. The second stalk, which I under- 
took single-handed, began with a long detour inland. This brought me to the 
head of a convenient creek which led to the edge of the grass right in among 
the geese. It seemed a good approach, but I did not know the habits of the 
barnacle. Before I had gone half-way down the creek, the pack began walking 
as one bird rapidly away from its mouth. I hurried on, filling my waders with 
the coldest sort of water, only to learn another lesson in the habits of 
barnacles. Round the corner of the creek I put up a redshank, which piped its 
alarm note in the shrillest tones. Although the geese were still a quarter of a 
mile away, they jumped and circled round, settling a long way farther from 
the sheltering creek. 

On I went, as fast as possible, hoping to approach them along the low 
cliff before dark, for it was already late afternoon. But as I reached the end 
of the creek a chance came which could not be resisted. Some eight geese, 
flying up to join the rest, came straight overhead. Although completely 
exposed on aU sides, by keeping perfectly stiU I avoided being seen, and 
brought one bird down. The main pack rose at the shot and fled clamour- 
ing, but they could not locate the sound, and so presently they settled again 
in almost the same place. There was an old tree-stump near by, washed up on 
the grass, that would serve as a look-out post. Since the ground was white with 
frost, I tore off the tail of my shirt in order to camouflage my head and from 
the stump spied out the lie of the land around the geese. Then I crawled on 
under the little chff as fast as possible so as to get there before dusk. I did not 
dare to raise my head again^ but I could follow the continuous babel of their 
barking, which sounded like a pack of petulant Pekingese. The geese were 
moving all in one direction, feeding as they went, so that my crawl became a 
long and exhausting race. I reached a little bay in the diff and cautiously 
raised my head. They were amazingly close, the nearest not more than six 
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yards away. In an instant they were up. My numbed fingers found the 
triggers, and inexplicably pulled both at once without feefing them. The next 
minute I was running about picking up birds. When I stopped to count I 
found that there were eight geese down : a great end to an exciting and 
exhausting stalk. It was as much as I could do to carry them home. 

% ♦ ★ ^ 

These barnacles turned the tables on us two days later when we tried a 
moonlight stalk. Soon after we started it clouded over and began to rain, and 
we were soaked and miserable by the time that we got up to the geese. Then 
started the wildest of wild-goose chases. The geese, catching dim glimpses of 
us as we approached, but uncertain of what we were, must have begun to 
walk away, for as we approached the place where a moment before they had 
been talking, there was still no sign of them. We quickened our pace — so did 
the geese, and we followed their sound out on to the open sand. Finally we 
were galloping on hands and knees over the wet mud, the geese running as 
fast in front. What a sight it would have made in daylight! 

When, at last, we did catch sight of their retreating forms, it was only for 
a moment, and we fired, although blinded by the rain. For my part, I thought 
that I had several downj but on examining the supposed corpses I found that 
they were tufts of seaweed! 

AH that was left was the five-mile walk home, miserable and bedraggled, 
and rasped by soaking clothes. 

^ 4 

Another rainy day had a happier ending. The scene of it was an open 
expanse of sand, cut by a single creek. It was the dusk of a February evening, 
and it was pouring with rain. As the tide came in I retreated with it along the 
edge of the creek, lying down in little shallow pits which I had made with a 
coal shovel at regular intervals on the way out. The geese had been feeding 
all day in the fresh-marsh, and I was expecting them to come out at any 
moment to settle for the night on the sand just beyond where I lay. When 
they did come, as I crouched down in one of my pits, a wave of the incoming 
tide took me in the back. I roUed out of the pit and lay on top of the sand. 
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I kept perfectly still, and the geese came straight on without seeing me until 
they were almost overhead. Then I sat up, took my birds at ideed range, and 
down they came, a really satisfactory right and left of pinkfooted geese. My 
troubles, however, were not over. One of the birds had fallen on the far side 
of the creek, which was now brimming with water. With the gloom gathering 
and the flood-tide advancing, I had only a short time in which to recover it, 
and I hesitated, stupidly, wondering how to get over the creek. But, after all, 
I was already soakedj what did it matter? I plunged in, and half waded, half 
swam across. I was just in time; when I reached the bird it was floating in 
two feet of water. As I trudged home, my wet clothes filed away at my skin 
until it was painful to move; but what I carried slung over my shoulder 
was consolation enough. 

On a grey and colourless January afternoon, about two hundred geese 
were feeding in a wheatfield. They had been there since morning, and having 
cropped most of the succulent shoots in the middle of the field, they had 
strayed dangerously near the deep ditches that surrounded it. 

From the top of a straw stack we saw this, and having spied out the lie 
of the land, we set off at once to stalk. 

At first the ditches were dry, but the one which led us to the geese had a 
foot of water in it, and being only about four feet deep, progress was not only 
slow but back-breaking. Not a splash must be made, nor must a wisp of hair 
show above the dyke side. 

But an approaching rain-storm so late in the afternoon threatened to make 
the geese flight out early. So, like many a stalk that starts with infinite care, 
the last part became a little more hurried; there was no longer time for a 
tortured expression every time my companion made a splash, and I, most 
hkely, made many more than he. If only we had done this dashing when we 
were 300 yards away, we should now have had time perhaps to creep slowly. 
A pheasant rose with great clatter from almost beside us, but the geese did not 
seem to be disturbed. 

A big tuft of grass, where the bank on the far side of the dyke 
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little higher, made a good spying place, where my head would not appear 
to the geese against the sky, so I raised myself cautiously for a spy. 

The geese must have been feeding towards us during the stalk, for instead 
of being as I had expected seventy yards farther along the ditch, they were 
almost opposite us, and only twenty yards from where we crouched. 

One by one the geese stopped feeding, and then at a single alarm call they 
all stretched up their necks and looked intently at the tuft of grass beside 
which some of them had detected a movement. For perhaps ten seconds they 
remained standing, and then, just as they were spreading their wings to take 
off, there came a burst of flame and a roar. There was one goose that did not 
move. It lay on the ground where it had stood. The rest hfted almost vertically 
into the air, and five minutes later they were circling over the mud three miles 
away, unaware perhaps how lightly they had escaped. For from one gun both 
charges had been simultaneously and harmlessly despatched into thin air, 
whilst from the other one barrel had ingeniously pointed itself at a small 
patch of grey sky surrounded by wildly flapping wings. 

It began to rain, and night came down over the flat fields, inky and 
utterly desolate. 

% 4 ♦ ♦ 

One evening in December a great cloud of geese rose from a black potato 
field and flighted out to the mud flats. They had been feeding all day in a 
twenty-acre field — ^perhaps two, perhaps three thousand pinkfeet, all gathered 
together in one great conclave. 

They flighted out over the salting, high in the air, in thin black skeins 
across the orange sky. Then suddenly the front ones started to dive down, 
twisting and turning, and sometimes throwing themselves on their backs. 
The others followed, until they were all tumbhng downward with a roar of 
wings. When they neared the mud they straightened out and planed gently 
down to settle. 

They sat on the mud “talking” incessantly, a thick black mass ag ains t 
the brightness of the west. As the flood-tide approached, they paddled and 
splashed in the edge of it. Suddenly, not far away, some mallard rose with 
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loud quacking. The geese were silent; every head was up, as they peered into 
the darkness of the eastern sky. There was a little black blur which had 
not been there a few minutes earlier. So, taking no chances, the geese rose 
with tremendous clamour and flew out to sea — ^whilst we sat up in our 
gunning punt and cursed all mallard! But nevertheless our blank day had been 
worth while, if only for the memorable sight of three thousand geese 
“whiffling” down on to the mud. 
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SALTINGS 

A round the coast of Britain there are many thousands of acres of salt- 
marsh. The mouths of most of our rivers are bordered by them; great 
bays are lined with them; and in bygone years the vast tracts of fenland merged 
gradually with them at the edge of the mudflats and the sea. 

There are no two salt-marshes that are really quite the same. It is always 
a matter of wonder to me that they are so different. Some have short grass 
and some have long; some look green and some look brown; some have broad, 
straight creeks running through them, and some have narrow, regular branch- 
ing creeks, so that wherever you go you may always come safely to land as you 
retreat from the oncoming tide. But some have islands, so that the unwary who 
has stayed out at the tide edge, hoping that perhaps the next lot of wigeon will 
pass just close enough, may find that he has a brimful creek between him and 
the sea-wall, which he has no alternative but to jump, knowing full well that 
he vnll land in 5 feet of water, and just as a December moon is rising! 

There is one particular salting across which I have walked many hundreds 
of times, carrying a gun, and sometimes some ducks, or geese, or the gear for 
a gunning punt. It is called Sandbanks, and if you look on the map you will 
find a Sandbanks on the south coast, but that is not it. We christened it so 
because it is all mud and quite flat, and because secrecy was our only protection 
against a competition that would have spoiled our marsh and driven away the 
geese that hved there. 

It is five years since we first went to that marsh, on a day in February. 
The geese were feeding a few hundred yards out from the sea-wall, and we 
waited behind it at evening flight time, in a drizzle of rain. We expected that 
they might come in over the bank at dusk, which was quite wrong, as they 
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should really, when the light failed, have risen and flown straight away from 
us on to the mud to roost. But inexplicably a small bunch did fly round and 
come in over us. We shot one, and returned, vastly pleased with the subtlety 
and cunning of our campaign! 

But our best times there have been by moonhght out on the edge of the 
flood-tide, walking in shallow water, and returning with the risk of stepping 
into a six-foot deep creek, just when we seemed to have got safely back to the 
bank; or staying behind the bank itself sitting in the shelter, waiting and 
listening for the geese; or in the potato fields inside the bank, where the first 
small reconnoitring parties of geese arrive silently and a low-pitched “gung- 
ung-ung” is enough to make one throw oneself into the bottom of the 
nearest ditch. 

At the full moon the geese usually flight before eight in the evening on 
our marsh, and a few are fl3ring about all night. By eleven the first waves 
have finished, and we have time for some hot curry from a thermos flask, or, 
if we have been on the salting, to start the car and dry our clothes by sitting 
on the radiator! At about two in the morning we try to sleep, either in the 
car or in a straw stack, but it is usually too cold, and after a while we have to 
turn out and run about to get warm. At four-thirty it is time to start out for 
the edge of the mud and wait for the geese coming out again, and watch the 
sunrise — and perhaps fall asleep in a creek. After the high tide, at about 
eight or nine, it is time to start back for breakfast. Such nights — ^which happen 
only four or five times in a season — are the treasured memories of a wild- 
fowler, whether the bag is twenty geese or a wigeon and a curlew and a rat 
which the dog killed! 

When we had our first gunning punt built for the sea we made our marsh 
its headquarters at once. We had to leave it near the edge of the mud, 
although it meant a long walk from the car vrith the gear, and as long a walk 
back, laden, we hoped, vrith fowl. But it was not for two seasons that the weight 
of our bag was ever appreciably more than the weight of the sandwiches we 
had carried out at the beginning of the day! 

We could only get in and out of our creek at “full sea” or ■within an hour 
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of it, which meant that our punting trips were, at a minimum, ten hours 
long, and often we made use of the high tide at both ends and were out for 
fourteen hours. Coming home at the end of these days, our marsh was at its 
most mysterious. We were not very sure of the way, and there were no 
landmarks at all, just an expanse of grey, a httle darker on the landward 
side. There was no line to distinguish the sea from the sky, they merged into 
one another, so that we had to glance back to the boat to make sure that it 
really was like that and not our eyes that were failing. 

There was a curious silence about the mudflats: an occasional rustle of 
wings as a pair of belated mallards went inland to feed, and a few lost dunlins 
in ones and twos, flying low over the water; a very lonely world, until sud- 
denly the geese would call and chatter out on the water, the sound rising in 
a crescendo and then dying away again. If a shelduck flew past and “laughed” 
harshly, it seemed to echo in the emptiness and made one shiver a little. 
The mudflats were rather frightening in the days before we knew them 
well. 

If I could choose how I would like best to see my marsh again, it would 
be as I saw it one February morning when the coast was gripped by a hard 
frost which had lasted many days. There were great cakes of ice, like miniature 
icebergs, scattered along the tide-line in a jumbled mass, some of them a foot 
thick, and three or four feet high, as they lay canted over on their sides or 
upended, leaning on their neighbours. It was a very icy orange dawn with a 
smokiness along the horizon which only comes with hard frost. 

The geese had been very irregular in their flighting. They always are in 
a frost, because the potatoes are too hard for them to nibble and the land 
too hard and jagged for their feet. We did not expect to see many at flight 
time. About 300 of them flew in when it was still fairly dark. They came in 
half a dozen skeins, flying low, for they had come from the edge of the mud, 
only a few hundred yards in front, and they passed to the eastward silhouetted 
against the sky. By now it was much Ughter, and from our creeks we could 
see that no more remained where they had been sitting. The flight seemed to 
be over, when suddenly a very distant murmur could be heard, gradually 
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increasing in volume. At first I thought it was the tide moving the ice cakes 
in my creek, but it wasn’t — ^it was geese. 

When at last they came in sight they were very high in the air, a single 
thin line of them stretching for miles, it seemed, in each direction. A hundred 
yards behind came another line, not quite so long, and behind that a third. 
They flew in very high over us, two thousand, calling in chorus, and dis- 
appeared inland over the top of the mist that was rising from the marsh 
behind us. 

After that the tide did flow into my creek and start tumbling the ice 
cakes one over another as it surged and swirled past them, eventually carrying 
them with it as the water rose higher and higher. There was a bunch of about 
thirty brent geese drifting in on the tide — which are rare on our marsh 
except in a frost; and there were hundreds of mallard and wigeon, sitting out 
amongst the floating ice cakes, and hundreds of knots and dunlins sitting 
on them. The marsh was alive with birds, their plumage brilliant by com- 
parison -with their white surroundings, although their bodies were probably 
thin enough underneath. The frost broke a few days later and we have not 
had one like it since. 

I suppose my marsh is reaUy no nicer than many others. I suppose it is 
only knowing it so well that makes me think it is. But whatever the reason 
— and in spite of the sticky mud — I like my marsh best, and I think I 
always shall. 
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FULL MOON 

T here is a moment as the moon rises when she shines through the 
thickest part of the atmosphere of our world, and then, besides being 
not quite round, she is rich deep orange. But she is jealous with her colour 
and gives none of it to the earth. You may go about the marshes dressed in 
pillar-box red and the geese will see you no better than if you were in 
Harris tweed. 

I shot my first goose when the moon was just turning from gold to 
silver on February 6th, 1928. There had been a great flight of mallards that 
night. For half an hour they had whispered overhead, high above the salting, 
and now the geese were beginning to move, out at the edge of the tide. In 
little parties they were starting in across the marsh to find good grazing or to 
pass on over the bank into the black potato fields. 

I could follow them by their calling, as they circled and passed wide of me. 
Then, from almost behind, I heard the low intimate talking of another 
bunch, heading, it seemed, straight for where I sat. Almost at once the black 
line of them appeared, a dozen geese full low and passing close behind me. I 
swung round and fired one shot over my left shoulder, and throwing myself 
on my back I fired the second. As I watched, one of the geese seemed to be 
separating from the others. At first, being upside-down, I did not reahse that 
it was falling, but as I jumped up I heard a thud on the soft muddy turf. I ran 
to* the spot, and there he was stone-dead on the salting — my very first goose. 

He turned out to be a bean goose. But at the time he was to me a plain 
wild goose, and that was all that mattered. 

The moon was orange, too, when I shot my first right and left of geese. 
The tide was just flooding the salting, filtering up through the grass, and 
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shimmering golden under the moon. The place where I knelt was still dry, 
but behind; between me and the security of the sea-wall, the creeks had filled 
and the marsh was covered. 

The geese were farther out also on a dry part of the marsh, but I knew 
that the tide must reach them at any minute. Before long, however, I should 
be plainly visible standing alone surrounded by glassy, white water, but if they 
came soon, not only should I be hidden on the black island of salting, but the 
island itself would be a landing-place for the geese. Then all at once there 
were geese everywhere. They came -with hardly a sound. Many went on 
inland, but suddenly I saw a little bunch of six quite close and very low. 
They were going to settle beside me. I crouched down as low as I could, 
and the geese came on with set wings. Geese have comparatively poor eye- 
sight at night, and they did not see me at all until it was too late. Indeed, 
one of them never did see me, and another only for a second. So fell my 
first right and left of geese. 

It reminds me of another right and left, separated by several years and 
severed hundred miles. It does not truly belong to this chapter, because it 
was at dawn that it happened and not at moonrise. 

We were wedting behind a sea-wall for the greylags to flight, and since it 
was early in the season, there seemed every chance that they would fly low. 
Behind me sat my dog, a large black Labrador named “Buoy” (his name 
was changed from the more usual spelling by deed-poll, in honour of certain 
yachting occasions!), and behind him, crowding close, stood a large herd of 
shorthorns. It was not the least use moving along the bank, for the cows were 
sure to follow, and to leave the dog sitting alone and apprehensive with the 
cows and move away myself would, I thought, be too heartless. But perhaps 
the cows would only turn the geese over my companion, so I decided to make 
the best of a bad job. 

Then came the thrilling moment when the first calls are heard that can 
only come from geese on the vring. For half an hour they had been awake 
on the sand and chattering to each other, but now the first skein, probably 
only five or six geese, was heading in towards the marsh. They were so low 
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that for some time I could not pick them out against the background of dark 
hills to the eastward on the far side of the estuary. But suddenly I saw them 
heading straight for me. They swerved a little when they topped the bank and 
saw the cows, and the dog and me, but it was too late. One of their number 
fell just over the bank and another almost amongst the cows, dispersing 
them in panic. 

“Buoy,” whose weakness is geese — to say nothing of hares — was half- 
way to the spot before the first goose hit the ground. He brought it well, and 
I sent him off for the other. Just then there came a whistle from along the 
bank. More geese were coming. I looked over and could see them heading 
in to pass on my left. Tumbling down the bank, I started to run along behind 
it to get under them. As I ran I looked back. Galloping along just behind was 
“Buoy,” his head held high, carrying the heavy greylag vtdth no more effort 
than if it had been a partridge, and behind him came the cattle, stampeding 
like a scene from a Wild West film. This time it was too much for the 
geese. They swerved wide and passed on high into the marsh unharmed, 
whilst I spent the next few minutes throwing sticks at cows. 

One night, before I had yet shot a flighting greylag, I stood amongst the 
rushes at the edge of a little river in Scotland. It had been a wet winter, and 
now, a week before Christmas, the Httle valley had flooded out, so that the 
geese, which fed regularly in the valley, had no need to flight down to the sea 
at night. They could sleep safely on the flood-waters. 

On that evening I arrived at dusk to join my companions who should have 
been there before me. There was no sign of them — indeed, as I afterwards 
found, they had gone to the sea marshes instead — but down by the river •there 
was a great “gaggling” of geese. A first quarter-moon was well up in the sky, 
and the last light just fading from the west. So I started down towards the river, 
and waded out through water varying from a few inches to a foot deep. Now as 
I stood in a tuft of rushes the geese were still talking and flying round a quarter 
of a mile farther up, and every now and again some would fly down the river 
high or wide, but always just out of shot. It was very cold standing in the 
water, and when I moved to a little island by the edge of the river, there was 
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a crackling of the thin ice which had already formed. Presently the geese 
started to flight down the river in earnest. I did not shoot very well in those 
days, and the first two or three lots passed over with nothing worse than a 
loud noise in their ears. But at last one bird fell. It landed with a splash in the 
shallow water on the Jar side of the liver. From the map I knew the nearest 
bridge to be four miles away, and I had no dog with me. 

For a moment I hesitated, and then I heard a flapping on the water, and 
my mind was made up. If I had been more experienced I should have known 
that that very flapping meant for sure that the bird was dead. But I did not 
know, so -without a moment’s delay I pulled off all my clothes and plunged 
across the river. On the other side the marsh was a terrifying quaking bog. 
The grass was only a few inches under water, but at each step it sunk to four 
feet; it was like walking on an acrobat’s net, but hardly so pleasant, being under 
water that had a thin coating of ice. I reached my goose, however, which was 
quite dead, and hurried back, -without daring to stay still on any one spot for 
fear of piercing the turf crust of the marsh “boil.” I recrossed the river, which 
was only a few yards -wide, and having landed on my little island, I set to 
work to dry myself as best I could with my shirt, which I then had to discard. 

Being minus one layer of clothing, I did not wait out very much longer. 
Most of the geese had by now gone to sea, and what few I could hear from 
time to time seemed to have settled down farther up the valley. 

Two days later we visited the place by daylight, and I showed my com- 
panions the place where I had swum across. “This isn’t the big river,” they 
said, “this is only a tributary ditch. And anyway, why didn’t you cross by the 
bridge?” Fifty yards to the left there was a bridge of railway sleepers which 
led to the spot where my goose had lain! 
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MOON FIELDS 

^TANDING in a grey world at two o’clock of a December morning with 
^ the call of wild geese in my ears and my shadow falling on the black 
earth almost at my feet, I have often felt that I was in the moon and not 
merely lit by her. There is a loneliness then that can hardly be described. 
The black potato fields stretching away into the greyness are empty and 
echoing with the sound of the geese passing, out of sight and phantom-like, 
to and from the sea. 

The big lots have been in since moonrise. When she was low and red, 
the first geese, a little party of six or seven, crossed the sea-wall and swept 
silently round the chosen fields. Perhaps they murmured to each other as 
they flew, but, more likely, they came in vdth no sound but the “frp-frp-frp” 
of vibrating pinions as they settled. 

Ten minutes later, when the big skeins came in in waves, there was no 
such silence. The marsh rang from end to end with their clamour, which 
was immediately stilled when they landed, for the geese know that by sound 
alone can they be traced at night once they have settled. From then onwards 
throughout the night small parties have been flighting out to drink and wash 
and preen and perhaps eat some grit out on the sands, and then flighting 
back to feed. 

By 9 p.m., if the moon rose soon after dusk, one may think one has been 
out all night. By midnight a week has passed; and by two, if there is frost, an 
eternity. Hardly a winter moon passes without one such “eternal” expedition. 
Much more often than not the bag is empty, but we do not usually feel that 
we have been cold and tired and hungry in vain. It is not everyone who can 
visit the moon! 
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MOON FIELDS 


But although those nights have ended so often in failure, it is on the 
successes that memory dwells. I shall not easily forget the first night that we 
were really “amongst” the pinkfeet. My companion and I had been waiting 
behind the sea-wall for the geese which we could hear caUing at the edge of 
the mud, and then we had heard the first few calls that we had learned came 
only from flighting geese. For the next half-hour we ran feverishly up and 
down the bank, often running too far in our efforts to get under each 
succeeding V. And we spent valuable time looking for fallen birds, whilst 
others streamed overhead almost unnoticed. 

But in spite of that and some very bad marksmanship, we picked up nine 
geese, and at sunrise we found three more, all quite dead. 

A year later we had one night eleven geese to carry home, and later in 
the season twenty-seven between three of us, after a morning flight and the 
whole of the next night. 

One year, however, when there were a great many geese in the marsh, 
we discovered that a big bag does not necessarily make an enjoyable expedi- 
tion. During the December moon we lay in wait in the ditch of a bean field 
to which the geese had been coming. There was a fresh -wind blowing, and 
for some time there was hardly a sign or sound of geese in the neighbour- 
hood. At ten o’clock we had just decided to go home when the first ones came. 
They were flighting from another field about two miles away in very small lots. 
At two o’clock we had already bagged more than anyone had shot before and 
more than any of us ever wished to shoot again. The geese were still coming 
in fast, but we decided unanimously to go home. After a “pick up” on the 
following morning, we found we had bagged seventy-two geese. Eight more 
were collected by farm-labourers in the fields. I have described this night in all 
its bloody details as a warning to fellow wildfowlers. A great bag of pinkfeet 
should only be dreamed about. In reahty the species can ill-afford to lose so 
many individuals. Our disillusionment had cost them dear. 

On that night twelve of the geese were apparently only shghtly wounded 
and we brought them back alive. By the next morning three of these had 
died, but the other nine all survived, and as I write they are still alive and well. 
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After that night, when conditions have been especially good, we have 
always agreed not to shoot more than a dozen geese. They are quite heavy 
enough to carry home. On one such night, when we had shot our limit, a 
single goose came and settled within fifteen yards of us, and directly down- 
wdnd of the place where we hid in the ditch. For some time we had believed that 
geese were not afraid of the human voice as such, unless they could trace it 
to something dangerous that they could see. Here was an excellent chance 
to put the theory to the test. We started at first talking in normal tones; 
before long we were bellowing at the poor bewildered bird. But besides 
sitting quite still with his head up he showed no further signs of alarm. 
Neither did hunting holloas or clapping seem to frighten him. At last I 
decided to crawl out towards him lying flat. This I did watching him as I 
went, and replying to his occasional low honks. Presently I could see him 
shifting uneasily from one foot to the other, and clearly suspicious. Finally, 
with a single alarm note, he swung up and back on the wind and disappeared 
into the night. The place where he had stood was just seven feet from my head. 

Since that I have many times proved that pinkfeet do not connect the 
human voice necessarily with their arch-enemy, mankind. If the voice should 
come from a punt or a visible hide, it will soon draw their attention to it, but 
I suppose they hear so many ploughmen shouting to their horses that they 
become used to it; so that a voice proceeding from an apparently harmless 
ditch causes no stir amongst them. 

This is one of the chinks in the armour of the wild geese. There are very 
few, and they take long to discover. The geese can look after themselves. 
Anyone who has waited under the full moon and seen the skeins high in the 
air tracing patterns on the dappled grey sky knows that. 
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THIS PUNT GUNNING 

W HEN the tide runs in up the creeks and flows out of them over the 
flat salting, our punt floats off, and later, when it begins to ebb, we 
find a big creek, and wait in it until we are six feet below the brim and can 
drift silently down on the last of the water as it flows sluggishly along the 
bottom of the mud-sloped ravine. 

To me, punting is the most enjoyable of all forms of wildfowling. The 
marshes are wild, but the mudflats are wilder still — ^the wildest remaining 
part of this over-populated country. At sunset, drifting homeward on the 
tide, one may look to the westward across the waste flatness into a brilliance 
of scarlet and gold. The flat land beyond is a thin black line. Above it, only 
the serrated edge of a distant spinney encroaches upon the sky. Below it, a 
little dimmer and more broken than the sky itself, the wet mudflats stretch 
to one’s feet. In one’s ears is the bubbhng of the flowing tide and the call 
of curlews. 

The thrill of stalking a great pack of wigeon or geese as one lies flat and 
hidden in a craft which only shows a few grey inches above water, and draws 
even fewer below, cannot easily be described. As the punt glides closer the 
excitement grows, until one feels as if one has just run 100 yards “all out.” 
If one is pushing the punt there is some excuse for this feeling, because 
punting with one hand from a prone position is as gruelling exercise as can 
be devised. The stalk should always be done as fast as possible, and the 
“pusher’’ should feel as if he had run a mile rather than 100 yards at the 
end. But the “gunner” has no reason to be out of breath except just plain 
excitement. 

Beauty of setting and the immediate thrills of the chase are not the only 
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attractions of wildfowling on the tide. A punting expedition is a campaign. 
It requires organisation, generalship, and seamanship. It is difficult and 
arduous— often disappointing, and sometimes a httle dangerous. In this 
sophisticated land it is one of the few remaining sports that offer adventure. 

It is also controversial. There are those who believe that it is too easy, 
or that many birds are wounded, or who do not beheve that many birds 
should be shot wdth one shot. The great cannon mounted on the bows of 
the punt suggests to them wholesale slaughter. But in this they are wrong, 
for the puntsman’s bag must always be smaller than the game-shooter’s, and 
if birds should be shot at aU, which in itself is quite sufficiently controversial, 
why many -with many shots more than many wdth one shot? 

In punt gunning, as carried out by any self-respecting fowler, the number 
of wounded birds that are lost is very small. One may say, “How can one 
know how many are struck?” It is true perhaps one cannot. But in game 
shooting a man who kills fifty birds with a hundred cartridges is not con- 
sidered to be an exceptionally bad shot. It is assumed that the other fifty 
cartridges represent clean misses, but, “How can one know?” Certainly after 
a punt-gun shot the wildfowler has a great deal more time, during which there 
is nothing to do but collect the cripples, than is usually left for that purpose 
after a stand at a covert shoot. For those who think that punting is too easy 
my advice is “Just you try!” Thus far will I venture into the controversy, 
but no farther. 

Most of the memories of punting which I treasure are of red-letter days 
when our campaigns were crowned wdth success. Were I to describe in 
proportion the days when we returned empty-handed, having caught nothing 
perhaps but a cold in the nose, it would fill this book — and most depressing 
reading it would make! 

Many times we have been out from high water in the morning until high 
water in the evening in the pouring rain without firing a shot, often without 
even having a stalk. 

Sometimes during those twelve hours, when to go home is impossible 
because the creeks which lead to the marshes are empty of all but a trickle, 
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the weather has changed and the return journey has been only accomplished 
with difficulty in the teeth of a gale. Much can happen to the weather in 
twelve hours. But more often than not, however poor the sport, we have 
seen something of beauty or interest that has been worth those twelve hours. 
In any event it is always good to be on the sea. Sometimes I feel like 
Mr. Lear’s old man in a boat — 

'^fVho said, ‘Fm afloat! Vm afloat T 
When they said, ^ No, you ain't,' 

He was ready to faint 
That unhappy old man in a boat." 
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WITH THE EXPERT 

M y first day in a punt on the tide was spent with a great Expert, which 
was doubtless why it is still the best day that I have ever had. That it 
was also one of the half-dozen best days he could remember was my good 
fortune. 

We were spending a Christmas hohday on a northern estuary, chasing 
greylags and barnacles morning and evening and throughout the day. The 
Expert arrived with his punt on a trailer and launched it. That night at high 
water the wind blew hard, and the punt, moored off ready for an early start, 
fQled and sank. The next day was not for punting, for the wind freshened 
and the "wireless forecast a gale. So ha-ving salved the punt and hauled up the 
big gun the Expert’s companion went away on business, planning to return 
in two days’ time when the wind would have spent its fury, whilst the Expert 
himself sat down to clean the lock of his punt gun, which was full of sand and 
sea water. 

But as the sun set the "wind gradually died away and the sky cleared. There 
was promise of frost. 

When we returned to the inn we found a message from the Expert asking 
us to call on him after supper. He explained, then, that the weather had so 
much improved that he hoped to go punting on the morrow and would be 
glad if one of us would go -with him. There were three of us and I drew the 
match with the head. So I was instructed to parade at 6.45 on the foreshore. 

I have a friend who contends that gale warnings on the "wireless are merely 
an announcers’ de^vice which they use when they are waiting for the next 
item of news or want time to think of how to pronounce a difficult word. At 
6.45 on the following morning I was inclined to agree with my friend. There 
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was a perfectly clear sky and the frosty floorboards crackled as we got into 
the punt. Half a mile down the channel was an island sandbank where the 
greylags should be sitting, but from the clamour over on the high marsh 
opposite it seemed that the majority had decided to stay on their feeding- 
ground through the few hours of darkness between moonset and dawn. 
From the down-channel direction not a sound came as we loaded the gear 
into the punt and fixed the little red light on the foresight of the big gun so 
that we could sight it in the dark. 

Then we started silently down with the strong stream. But the island was 
bare of geese. All at once, from the babel of geese on the marsh we could 
distinguish a closer call. A little party was coming out to drink and wash. 
As they passed us we lay down in the punt, and soon after they settled at the 
edge of the channel, not far below us. There were only half a dozen, but, 
since nothing else was in sight, we decided to stalk them. As we drew level 
with them they passed into the loom of the hills across the estuary and it was 
impossible to see clearly where to shoot. 1 switched on the torch battery at 
my side and the foresight of the gun glowed with a tiny point of red light. 
I swung it on to what seemed the best place and pulled the lanyard. Two 
geese lay amongst some lumps of seaweed, whilst the other four rose from 
the shadows ten yards to one side. 

At the shot a little party of about twenty geese rose, and then settled again 
farther down. By now it was fairly light and the geese were wild. The only 
chance was a flying shot as they hfted, and being a novice with a big gun 
the bag was one goose where a good hand might have shot four or five. 

We reloaded and drifted on down just as the sun was rising over the hills. 
In front we spied a little bunch of wigeon, about a score, sitting “all in a 
huddle.” The river was in spate and the current swept us down on to them, 
it seemed, in no time. At one moment I was told they were in range and the 
next came “Shoot, man, shoot, or we shall be too close.” They were no more 
than 55 yards away when I fired, and it was a perfect shot. One dropper fell 
a hundred yards away and there were two cripples eeisily collected. We 
picked up fourteen wigeon. 
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Half an hour later we came upon a bunch of about thirty pintails, for on 
that estuary pintails are almost the commonest ducks, but fifty yards on our 
side of them were two pairs of wigeon. They rose at our approach and took 
with them the pintails. 

After that we set sail along the open bay to the mouth of another channel, 
up which we planned to return with the flood tide, cutting across and into 
our own river at high water. We passed a shingly point over which was a 
great crowd of knots, showing white and dark as they tv\dsted in the sun, with 
a babel of twittering and a rush of “wings. 

We turned into the “eye” and saw a little black-and-white bird in front 
of us with a short “tip-tilted” bill. He was quite tame, and as we drew near we 
had a fine view of him — an immature long-tailed duck. He often dived and 
kept swimming just ahead of the punt. Round the next bend in the lead we saw 
a great pack of ducks — two hundred strong. They were mostly pintails, but a 
few were wigeon and shelducks. Between us and them was a point and on the 
point sat two curlews. It seemed impossible that we could pass the curlews, or 
put them away “without disturbing the ducks. However, we lay down and 
began to stalk. The long-tailed duck swam just in front of us. I buried my 
head as low as possible and for a while I did not look up. When I did the 
long-tailed duck was still there, but the curlews had vanished. We had not 
seen them go, but nor had the ducks; they still sat and we crept gradually 
closer. When we were in range I raised my head and looked along the barrel 
of the big gun. It was quite clear where was the best place to shoot and there 
I shot. After half an hour of strenuous running about and shooting “with the 
shoulder gun I returned to the punt with all the birds that had been on my 
side of the channel. The Expert had picked up everything on his side. One 
bird, apparently stunned, got up and flew away. This was the only loss and 
we had picked up thirty-one birds. Twenty-seven were pintails, three were 
“wigeon, and one an unlucky shelduck which had been amongst them. 

No sooner had we reloaded the big gun and stowed the spoils than we 
saw a bunch of barnacle geese approaching from the marsh. Hurriedly we lay 
down and with a few deft and expert strokes “with the short pole the punt 
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was fadng them as they planed acroM in front of us and settled in the water 
200 yards away. 

We paused to let them go ashore, for birds always sit thicker on the 
shore ; then we pushed up towards them. They were rather wild and started 
to walk up the hank, which required rapid changes in the elevation of the 
gun, and finally just as they spread their wings I fired. Eight geese were down 
and we collected them easily. 

We loaded our sixth and last cartridge into the big gun and drifted up on 
the flood tide, coming first upon the pintails spread across the water and 
unapproachable, and later upon the barnacles, which would allow us no closer 
than 250 yards. 

At about 3 o’clock we came to the anchorage and our day’s punting was 
over. Never since have I fired five shots from the punt gun in one day and 
never returned with so many ducks and geese in the punt. 

To me it seemed, perhaps, a little easy. All the skilled work of punt 
management and stalking tactics was done by the Expert. Like aU things 
that are done superlatively well, it seemed effortless; later, with a punt of 
my own, I found out just how difficult it is to control a double-handed punt 
in a strong current. 

The weather was good, with no ripple to disturb the aim ; the birds were 
tired after the buffetings of the wind the day before ; the estuary had been 
quiet and undisturbed all the season so that they did not immediately recog- 
nise the low approaching punt. 

Only with such a combination of conditions can five punt-gun shots be 
fired in a day. 

At evening flight and under the moon on the same evening I went out 
after the greylags and swam across a river after a fallen bird — as I have 
described in the chapter called “Full Moon.’’ 
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“ KAZARKA ” 


M 


R. ABEL CHAPMAN christened his gunning punt with surely 
the most appropriate name possible for such a craft. He called it 


Boanerges, and what is the roar of a stanchion gun if not the offspring 
of thunder. 

I have spent many sleepless nights trying to think of suitable names for 
sailing-boats and punts and even for this book. 

When our first sea-going punt was built to the designs of the Expert we 
christened her Kazarka. It is the Russian for the black geese — ^in fact, for all 
small geese, including the beautiful little redbreasted geese and the lesser 
whitefronts. 

She was built fifty miles inland, and we sailed her to the coast. But it was 
several seasons before we began to do well vHth her. 

In those early days we had various brands of very inferior punt guns, and 
even when we did manoeuvre the punt within range of fowl, the gun usually 
misfired. When it did go off we used to hold that the shot rolled along the 
barrel and fell into the sea when it got to the end! 

Another we tried was only useful, it seemed, in narrow and winding 
creeks. It was so bent that it fired round a corner to the left quite excellently! 

But with all our misfortunes we were at least “afloat,” and therefore 
better off than Mr. Lear’s “unhappy old man.” 

We learned the delight of dropping down the creeks quite silently •with 
the ebbing tide, of drifting past the grotesque formations of mud which seem 
like a landscape from the dawn of the world, of watching the tiny dunlins 
which show no fear, and run busily hither and thither on tvnnkling and 
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almost invisible legs within a few yards of the punt. Their progress is more 
like the rolling of a ball than the walking of a biped. 

One afternoon in late February we were sitting in the punt awaiting the 
flowing tide. The sun was low and the atmosphere, after some rain-storms, 
was wonderfully clear. Down the channel, low over the water and heading 
straight towards us, flew a single light-coloured bird with quick, purposeful 
strokes. Close to the punt it saw us and swerved away, lit momentarily and 
brilliantly by the evening sun. In that moment we saw the shining white 
belly, the russet neck, the white cheeks, and the ruff and tippets of a red- 
necked grebe already almost in his summer dress. When he had passed he 
dropped down low over the water again and so disappeared round the bend 
in the channel. 

On another afternoon, and again in February, not far from the scene of 
our encounter with the rednecked grebe, we spied a dozen geese. They looked 
large and black and sat at the edge of a very shallow “lead.” We tried to stalk 
them, but stuck fast aground at 150 yards. In half an hour the tide would 
float us to them, and for that half-hour we lay and watched them with glasses. 
They were bean geese — not common anywhere in England in these days, if 
indeed they ever were — and they were all of the “yellow-billed” variety. 

Alpheraky calls this variety Melanonyx arvensis, to distinguish it from the 
typical bean goose of Europe, which he calls Melanonyx segetum. It is this 
Melanonyx segetum ■with a black beak and narrow orange band round it 
that is figured in all the text-books on British birds, but the six which I have 
handled and the two or three hundred which I have seen (some of them 
perhaps the same ones twice, for I have never seen more than 109 at a time) 
have all been Melanonyx arvensisy -with the beak almost entirely yellow — 
only the nail and the culmen and sometimes a little triangle at the base 
being black. 

We lay for twenty minutes watching these twelve yeUow-billed bean 
geese, and just as the tide began to float us off they seemed to remember a 
pressing engagement elsewhere. Without a sound they rose up and flew 
off. I have often noticed this silence of bean geese, particularly in small 
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parties. When they do call it is a rich note rather like the baa of a sheep and 
quite without the metalhc clang of the pinkfeet. 

These and many other things we saw and learned in those early days; 
and if our empty-handed homecomings were melancholy, without them we 
could never have tasted the full enjoyment of our first successes. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


ROUGH PASSAGE 

O N Monday, December 23rd, 1929, we planned to take our ipyint^Kazarka, 
from the marsh where we had been keeping her to a safer anchorage in 
a neighbouring channel, where she could be left during a Swiss holiday. As 
the pinkfoot flies (why so uninteresting a bird as the crow?) it was no more 
than five miles, but by the channels it was nearly fifteen, and with the last 
five we were quite unfamiliar. 

This is the extract from my wildfowling diary of that date: 

Monday y December 2)rd . — Arrived -with C. at the sea-wall rather 
late, having seen a short-eared owl on a gatepost in the headlights on 
the way. C. had forgotten the sandvdches which I had left in his care.* 
We left the car at 7.0 and took shoulder guns out along the drove. 
There was quite a thick mist, but it was already fairly light when we 
left the sea-wall and the geese were feeding on the salting farther to the 
eastward. We tried to walk round outside them, but there seemed to be 
geese right to the edge of the mud. C. thought we could do no good 
there and set out to go round them inland by the sea-wall. I decided, 
however, to try a stalk, so I found the deepest creek, which was actually 
jolly shallow, scarcely 4 feet deep. Up this I went, and as luck would 
have it, it ran along the edge right to the geese. I had a difficult time at 
the end, for although the creek was deeper, it was narrow at the bottom, 
and I had to put my hands on the cold mud walls, which practically froze 
them. One lot of geese moved, but I went on to some more, and at over 
100 yards I saw where they were sitting. Just before this I had seen some 
pitching — dim ghosts in the mist and the first sight of them that morning. 

* Maybe ! 
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A side creek led me straight towards the birds and at another fork I 
spied again, knowing them to be very close. As I put my head over I 
saw the geese well Tvithin range and at once fired at two which were 
crossing. With the second barrel also I missed. A few feathers in the wind 
was all that was left. Where the first shot went I do not know. I paced 
the distance, and it was just over 40 paces on bumpy ground, therefore 
about 35 yards. It seems that I am fated against sitting shots. I sat and 
cursed for some time and missed a curlew and saw a harrier which looked 
very small, and then I heard C. have about 4 shots rapid. I began to walk 
towards him and again he had a fusillade. All the way for the 500 yards 
that I walked, the ground was spotted with droppings. I have never seen 
so many or so thick there. I joined C., who had a mallard, a curlew, and 
a dunlin. Apparently he had fired most of his shots down the creek to 
try to disturb geese which he thought had pitched! Hardly had I joined 
him than we heard geese coming and got into a creek. For ten minutes 
geese came in in bunches of from a dozen to 60 or 100, and all pitched 
just N.E. of us. C. had started to stalk when the first ones came and, 
although he got some way down the creek, he wasn’t far enough. The 
geese mostly circled round and round, but they never came over us, 
although they were only pitching 200 yards away. I ran down the creek, 
and apparently C. did too, for our combined squelching put them away 
and they moved farther east. 

“Then a bunch of about 30 geese came in to the same place. When 
they were over where the others had been they suddenly sat on their 
tails and went off at full speed and in great alarm. I was cursing C. for 
not hiding better, but when I got up, I saw him in the creek quite close 
and nowhere near where the geese had been scared. It was not till later 
that I asked him if he knew what had scared them, and he said it was a 
hen peregrine which was coming along underneath them. I never knew 
that geese would be so scared of a peregrine. 

“Both C. and I ran out and took up our positions near the edge of 
the mud. A good many geese seemed to be on the salting to the east. 
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Some mallards flew round lost in the mist and I shot one. Then I 
rejoined C., and a single goose went streiight over where I had been. C. 
had just arranged to go round the geese on the salting when we heard 
some more coming in. Two pairs headed for us and another small bunch 
on our right. I was to take the right-hand pair and he the left-hand 
pair. But as they came the right-hand pair swerved away and we both 
shot at the same bird of the left-hand pair, getting him and missing the 
other. Some more geese were coming, and again we ran out, I ‘picking’ 
our goose on the way. However, the geese passed vnde and I saw C. 
going back and starting to walk round as he had arranged to do. There 
were still lots of ducks flying about, but the mist had begun to lift. A 
single duck came up with another 50 yards behind it. I shot it as it 
swerved. 

“Soon after the geese got up to the east, and I saw 200 coming down 
wind at about 10 yards’ height and on a long frontage. There was no 
doubt that they would come over me low. I thought it was an ideed 
chance of a double if not more. I had quite good cover, but of course not 
good enough for what I tried to do. When they were 150 yards away I 
put my gun up and waited for them to come on: which they did, because 
they couldn’t stop, although they tried hard. Even then I should have 
had a right and left, but it wasn’t my day for marksmanship, and I 
missed with the first barrel and had to fire the second at the same bird, 
which I got. 

“The mist had now cleared, and I saw C. coming up. He had one 
more curlew. We returned as fast as possible to the car with 2 geese, 3 
mallards, 2 curlews, and a dunlin where we might have had a dozen 
geese, had we really used the mist to the best advantage. 

“It was still only 11.30, so we decided to proceed with the punt plan 
and set off at once. It was a fine dear morning now, vrith a light S.S.E. 
breeze. We found Kazarka bridging the creek, supported only by the 
extreme stem and stem. However, her back was not broken, and we got 
her into the water and started down the creek, only being just in time, 
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for the water had nearly all gone. C. started baling and cleaning her up 
whilst I went back for my gloves, which I had left where she had been. 
When I rejoined C. there were some big clouds of knots near the mouth 
of our creek, so when we had got the boat cleaned up we started down, 
deciding to have a shot at them, if nothing better presented itself. 
Three geese passed in front and C. nearly had a flying shot. We drifted 
down to the ‘Short Cut,’ and here found a lot of knots. We had not 
taken the stalk very seriously, and in the deep water of the creek I had 
only the short pole; but although we missed the best chance the punt 
swung on to another thickish place. C. fired and we saw that we had a 
few down. C. then explained that he had either shot over or under them 
and then went ashore, and I anchored the boat and also went ashore. 

“I collected the main bunch, whilst C. went off after the runners on the 
left. Then I went out on the right. I returned, picking another dropper 
on the way, and saw C. walking miles out and back again. He had been 
pacing the distance — 150 yards — to the centre of the pattern. How he 
knew the centre when he saw it I don’t know! He had picked lots of 
shot out of the mud. We had 39 knots and 2 dunlins, which wasn’t as 
good as it might have been. After loading the big gun we went on down 
the creek and had a stalk at some birds which turned out to be shelducks. 
Then we anchored at the junction of ‘Deep Cut’ to wait for the tide to 
drop. We could see a lot of geese going in on to the salting to the west- 
ward. We didn’t quite know what we intended to do, but if we were 
going round to the Western Channel, as we had originally meant to do, 
we decided that, as it was already 3 p.m., we had better start at once; 
in fact, what on earth were we doing waiting for tides to drop, etc. ? 

“Just at the beginning of ‘the hairpin,’ about 20 or 30 wigeon had 
pitched, and lower down but farther from the water lots more. We 
decided to go to the small bunch, and although we drifted past with a 
beam wind and strong current, we managed to get to long range. C. 
thought they were too far, but I said, ‘PuU if they jump!’ We got a yard 
or two closer and some began to rise. Of course we were a long way off, 
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but C. pulled. At once 2 or 3 dropped out and I saw 2 or 3 droppers fall 
beyond. I put C. ashore and then myself pushed on down to a little diff, 
where I moored the boat and set out for the right-hand droppers. We 
picked up 6 wigeon, which, considering the range, ‘micht ha’ bin whaur’! 

“After reloading the big gun we started on down channel. The light 
was already beginning to fade and the S.S.E. wind which had been 
freshening all day was now blowing really hard — also it had begun to 
drizzle, and we had had nothing to eat since 5.30 a.m. In the face of all 
this it was madness to attempt to go round into the Western Channel, 
which we did not know, on such a night. However, -with neap tides we 
hoped to be able to cut off a good many corners: to turn back now would 
have meant a very long wait in dark and cold before the tide would 
flood us to the marsh again. So we set off, rowing round ‘the hairpin.’ 
Then we came to a shallow eye "with a bar at the top which we could 
just cross. There were a lot of mallard in the water ahead, but we had no 
time for them. We set sail as quickly as possible and tore off down the 
eye, periodically touching the ground and nearly getting pooped by 
our own wake. 

“I think it was when we reached the end of this lead and had to jump 
out and pull the boat over a sand bar that we really began to realise our 
folly. Outside there was a big sea running, and it was nearly dark. Just 
as we ran into the sea I managed, with considerable effort, to get the big 
gun off the breeching ropes and bring it in board: then turning up the 
hinged coamings I just managed to get aft again before she burrowed 
into the water. At each big wave she only just lifted clear with water 
pouring off the decks! There was a bunch of about 15 godwits which 
sat very thick and were quite tame. They pitched on the shore several 
times just in front of us. 

“We could make out on our port beam a wreck on the sand, which 
was marked on the chart, but we couldn’t find any channel leading to 
the left, in fact, we were sailing straight down wind and away from our 
destination. By the last of dayhght we made out the corner and turned 
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into a very shallow lead. We soon came on to a lee shore^ for we had not 
got the lee boards out and she wouldn’t make to windward at all. As 
soon as she was aground we got the sail down at once and tried to row. 
There was a shallow bar in front which we had to cross and we thought 
we had better hurry, as the tide was still falling. Rowing was no good, 
so we poled on to the bar — ^then jumped out and pulled the boat across. 
As soon as we were over C. got out the lee boards. He had some difficulty 
in putting them together, but eventually, after much swearing and 
hammering with the short pole, they were ready and he hoisted the 
sail. During this delay we had drifted some way down wind and we were 
also in deep water — over 10 feet. However, we knew that if we s€dled on 
a beam wind, after about a mile of open water we must reach the far 
bank of the Western Channel. If the wind veered there would be the 
lights of the fairway buoys outside in the main channel behind us to 
give us direction. We could see them fairly well in spite of the rain. 
We were in deep water, however, and there were, of course, big waves. 
This was perhaps the nastiest part. I found myself with a very dry 
mouth. I gave C. the chart, and he got out the torch and tried to read it, 
but said he could see nothing. It wasn’t a night for dead reckoning. We 
were baling, too. After what seemed an age, during which the boat went 
well on a beam wind and, all things considered, shipped wonderfully 
Uttle water, we decided that it was, nevertheless, about time to take off 
our rubber boots, and prepare to swim, but at that moment we thought we 
could see land ahead, and a minute or two later, with infinite relief, I 
touched bottom with the 10-foot pole. We ran ashore, and asit wasobvious 
that we shouldn’t want to sail any more, as our way lay into the wind, we 
stowed the mast and sail. Now, at any rate, we were safe, for we could 
leave the boat if necessary, and walk across the mud. However, we 
decided to stick on as long as possible. Rowing was obviously useless 
on this lee shore with almost a head wind. We tried poling and found 
that equally useless. The only way we decided was to walk and push the 
punt. At first we leant on to the punt and walked slowly along. How- 
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ever, so many waves were breaking in that it soon became obvious 
that the boat would sink unless something was done about it. So we 
arranged then that C. should tow in front with one of the breeching 
ropes walking in the water, whilst I sat on the stern and baled out the 
water as fast as it came in. At first I could only just keep it down and 
was kept pretty busy. 

“Then after about J hour of this the water got fairly suddenly calmer 
and we could see a bank opposite. I suggested crossing to it, but C. said 
it would be best to stick to the west side. Then we came to a dead end 
with shallow water all across. Over the sand on the east side we could 
hear the seas breaking, and “we knew there was a channel there. At first 
we waited about to see if the tide was flowing, but it wasn’t. Then C. 
said he would walk out to the west and see if he could find salting. 
He took the short ‘sprit’ and walked out, leaving me to shine the torch 
intermittently to direct him back again. All this time there were strange 
glows in the sky, some of which got suddenly bright and must have been 
cars on certain comers on the main road. They seemed incredibly 
close and comforting, but they must have been 4 miles away at the 
least. 

“After about 20 minutes C. returned. He had seen nothing but mud 
and one creek running south, which was entirely wrong. We then had 
a stale ham sandwich, of which we found about half a dozen in the 
cartridge magazine. We lay down in the punt to get out of the wind 
and, I think, went to sleep. When I next sat up the tide really had 
begun to flow, but very sluggishly, and it looked hke a long wait. I 
walked over to the channel, which was only 100 yards away, whilst C. 
^ot some water out of the punt. Then he walked over, and when he 
returned we decided that the sea wasn’t too bad and it would be best 
to go back a bit and get into the channel. After all the longer we waited 
the worse woxild be the sea. We went back, C. towing and me sounding. 
Finally we got into the channel again, but .the sea was not terribly bad, 
and although an occasional wave came into the punt 1 had no trouble 
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in keeping her fedrly dry inside. We passed a beacon, a post with a 
place for a lamp on top— but no lamp. “Buoys” were marked on the 
Admiralty chart, and I supposed that these were they. 

“Then an unexpected difBculty came. The bank along which we 
were towing became a little cliff and, being on a lee shore, we could tow 
no more. At first I pushed the punt out and kept her going with the 
10-foot pole, but the bank became too high — the waves were breaking 
nastily, edso there was a little side creek. We decided to try to row 
and got out the oars. The boat had a lot of water in her and we had 
some difficulty in getting off the lee shore. When at length we did get 
about 3 yards out, one wave came the whole length of the punt and took 
C. green, in the back. We then really had got some water aboard. The 
floor of the boat was floating with knots and anchor rope. I said, ‘We 
must go ashore and get the water out, and C. said, ‘ We’ll be swamped if 
we do,’ so whilst he pulled off the shore I feverishly rowed and baled 
alternately. In this way I managed to get the water down before any 
more came in. However, it was some time before I had her empty and 
by that time the water had become calmer. It became so gradually 
calmer that one hardly noticed it, and soon we were rowing with great 
rehef in comparative comfort. We had passed lots of beacons, all poles 
with something — either a gorse bush or an unlighted lamp on topj so 
we knew we must be in the right channel. Then at last we came into 
the straight, which we knew from the chart: the ‘finishing straight’ we 
called it. We had a mile or more of this and we crossed to the sheltered 
side of the river. Coming past the salting we heard geese not far off to 
the eastward. We pulled into a little ‘gull’ by the sea-wall. Then, after 
collecting and tying up the birds — some of the knots had been baled 
overboard — we climbed up the mud slope and walked along the bank to 
the cottages, immeasurably relieved to be on dry land that we knew 
would not be covered by the tide. 

“One of the cottagers gave us cold milk to drink, and jolly good it 
was, but so cold as to give us a headache if we drank too fast. 
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Then we set off to walk 3 miles to the village. We got a lift in a 
car for the last bit. There we hired a car for the remaining 10 miles 
home. 

“We arrived at 11.30, having had 2 stale sandwiches each and a 
glass of milk since 5.30 a.m. The whole thing turned out very well, 
but we never deserved to get off so lightly. I never remember to have been 
so frightened for so prolonged a period. Bag: 2 geese, 3 mallards, 
6 wigeon, 2 curlews, 39 knots, 3 dunlins.” 
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JANUARY DAY 

S ometimes, a little more often now than in those inexperienced times, 
but still only about twice in every season, come the great days when 
Things Go Right. They scarcely ever go quite right, but just a little 
lighter than usual. 

There was one such day in January when we had towed the punt down 
almost to the open sea vsith our motor-boat Havelle (which is Swedish for a 
long-tailed duck). Floating in deep water was a carpet of ducks covering, it 
seemed, many acres. They were chiefly mallards, five thousand at the least. 
About a hundred sat on a little island of sand near the shore. At this point 
the shallow water is very uneven, with sudden unaccountable shoals and 
hollows. It is impossible to know them, for they alter at every tide. We 
decided to wait for some more ducks to go ashore so as to give us a better 
choice of stalks, for ducks seldom offer a good chance when they are afloat in 
open water. But at 2 o’clock the great hordes were still floating as far offshore 
as ever, so we left Havelle and pushed off after the hundred. Twice we ran 
aground and managed to back off without putting them up, but the third 
time we were hard and fast and the nearer birds rose and went off to sea. 
About forty remained at the far end of the island. There are days when all 
judgment seems to be warped: this was one of them. First the ducks them- 
selves made a bad mistake. Any wise duck would have departed about twenty 
seconds after the others had given the alarm. But instead they sat on un- 
disturbed. Then as we lay aground we began, after cursing all shoals, to 
discuss the range. “Miles too far,’’ was my opinion. “Out of the question,’’ 
said my companion. “I don’t know, though,’’ said I. “Well, you might get 
one or two,’’ said he. “It’s our last chance.’* This is always such a poor 
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excuse for firing a shot that should not be fired. *‘A11 right then, we’ll have a 
try,” and I pulled the lanyard. As the smoke blew away I was amazed to see 
that we had made a heavy shot. I went ashore, and my companion went off 
with the punt to collect three strong swimmers. Twenty minutes later he 
returned with all three. Meanwhile one bird had got up, and I had missed 
it both barrels. Otherwise there were no losses. We picked up twenty 
mallards and the range can have been no more than 80 yards. 

Mallards seldom if ever sit as thick as wigeon and twenty of them is 
equal to more than thirty wigeon, so we were well pleased with the shot. 

We returned to Havelle with the bag, and almost at once set out again 
after some wigeon that had settled in the shallow water not far away. I was 
pushing this time, and we found the water was not so shallow as we had 
supposed. Managing a 10-foot pole with one hand requires a well-trained 
wrist. However, we eventually came up with them, and a poor chance they 
made on the water. But we did not think it so poor as it turned out to be. 
We picked up seven wigeon after the shot, and then returned with all speed 
to the motor-boat, and set off at once back up the channel. The sun had 
already set, and we wanted to be ready at the point where the geese some- 
times came to the channel at dusk. It was still light enough when we got 
there to see a great crowd of ducks sitting along the shore. So we started off 
at once to steilk them. There were a few outliers which moved in quickly, 
and it seemed that we might get in with them, as the light was in our favour. 
All at once we heard geese, and a moment later a little lot appeared flying 
low over the sand. They settled 200 yards away on our beam, and we could 
see them silhouetted against the evening glow — about thirty pinkfeet. They 
were well in on the sand. We could get no closer until the tide flowed, and 
in front of us was a thick mass of ducks. For a moment we discussed the 
chances, and then we heard some more geese coming. They too were flying 
low and did not see the first bunch. Instead of joining them, therefore, they 
settled about 400 yards away directly behind us, and, it seemed, nearer to 
the channel. By the time we could get there the tide would certainly float us 
to them. This much we saw, craning round our necks to look out behind us 
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without disturbing the birds that were near-by. So we swung round the 
punt, and leaving the ducks bewildered and watching us but still sitting, and 
the geese which had not seen us at all, we started to push back. If this stalk 
failed the tide would still take us to the first bunch of geese later on. 

There were twenty-five geese in the lot we were stalking, and they saw 
us at 150 yards, but they were curious and stood watching us for thirty 
seconds. During those thirty seconds the punt shot silently forward more 
than 60 yards, and the rush of wings as the geese began to rise was drowned 
by the roar of the big gun. Seven geese lay at the edge of the tide and an 
eighth was running across the sand. I ran after and caught him, and finding 
that he had only a broken end- joint to his wing, I brought him back under 
my arm. We wrapped him in an oilskin and we have him still. He is a very 
bad-tempered old gander! 

We paddled back to Havelle, and after brewing a cup of tea on the stove, 
we set off home under the stars and a crescent moon. 

It had been a good day. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


HORIZONLESS WHITE 

F og is bad for punting. If it is thick it is almost impossible to see the 
birds before they see the punt. It is useless to pretend to them when 
coming into range that you are only a fishing smack half a mUe away or a 
part of the far shore of the estuary. Those are all hidden in the whiteness, and 
anything that looms large and black must, the birds know, also be close. 
Navigation, however, is not so difficult as one might think if the estuary is 
familiar. 

One afternoon after a blank day we came upon a little bunch of thirty 
teal, in the bottom of a creek. They jumped, as teal always do, without 
warning, and the shot arrived late, but we gathered six and I started to reload 
the big gun. It was an evening of thin silver cloud ; the visibility was about 
a mile, and we could see the edge of the salting in front. The tide was flowing, 
and already we were beginning to float out of the little creek where the teal 
had sat. 

I was perhaps five minutes cleaning out the gun and bending over the 
breech to reload. When I looked up there was nothing but whiteness. From 
the side of the punt the water stretched away white, for no mud was showing. 
As the eye followed upwards, over, round, and down again across the water 
to the other side of the punt, all was white. My friend, who did not know the 
ways of fogs and tides and marshes, looked apprehensively around him. 
“How far have we got to go?” 

“Four miles.” 

“In which direction?” 

“That way.” 

“How do you know?” 

M.F. — 11 
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“Well, let’s try it and see!” 

Visibility was limited to 25 yards. We rowed for an hour and a half, 
seeing nothing but white fog, and then directly in front was the channel 
beacon, so close that we had to ship an oar to pass it. One hundred yards 
farther and we were at the anchorage and landing the gear up the slippery 
mud slope. To my friend it was black magic, but in reality (my dear Watson) 
it was elementary! Our way lay along a gradually sloping shore to the mouth 
of our channel. As we rowed in about 2 feet of water the blade of my oar every 
few strokes “sounded” for the muddy bottom. If it got deeper we turned 
left, and if it then got still deeper we knew we were going the wrong way 
along the shore. Once going the right way it was only necessary to keep a 
constant depth to know that we were steering a proper course. When the 
water became suddenly deep we had reached the channel, and we turned left 
up it, coming eilmost at once to the beacon and home. But all estuaries are 
not as fool-proof, and it is madness to punt without a compass. 

One December night, after a good day’s punting during a frost, we 
returned home to find a message from C. It appeared that he and M. had 
decided aU of a sudden that they wanted to go punting, and since we had 
already had two days afloat, they thought it was their turn. We had left the 
punt in a little creek on the marsh, and not only did this news upset all our 
plans for attacking the wigeon which we had carefully left undisturbed, but 
it involved missing a morning flight in order to direct them to the punt on the 
marsh, which they could never have found alone. The morning was calm and 
misty, and after taking them to the punt we returned for breakfast. As the 
day progressed the fog became yet thicker, so that my friend and I con- 
gratulated ourselves on escaping a day spent dully sitting, fogbound, in the 
punt. Once started there is no return for the punters on that particular marsh 
until the tide floods back into the creek ten hours later. Throughout the day 
we thought of them out in the damp cold, for the thaw had set in, and in the 
evening we prepared for the return of the miserable fowlers. At eight their 
car pulled up outside the door; they had come slowly because of the fog. 
They were shivering with cold, but there was a twinkle in their eyes. 
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“Get a shot?” 

“Yes.” 

“What at?” 

“Wigeon.” 

“How many?” 

“Forty-two.” 

They had apparently heard the birds ahead in the mist. The stream had 
taken them down fast, and when they saw them, about one hundred all told, 
it seemed to be a chance of a dozen or fifteen at the best. But as they rose they 
must have all flown together. The shot was so late that C. expected a dean 
miss, and the smoke mingled with the fog and hung so long in the air that 
for a while they thought that not a bird had been struck. Then bit by bit 
they began to realise that this was the best shot they had ever made. 

If we had chuckled at the thought of them sitting shivering all day in 
the punt, they, at any rate, laughed last. 
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DUFTER^S LUCK 

M arksmanship with a big gun is usually rather more difficult than 
marksmanship with a shoulder gun. To make a successful flying shot 
with the punt requires an enormous amount of skill and experience, and a 
sitting shot in “popply” water is quite as difficult. Even a simple shot in 
calm water is not easy until the gunner knows his gun. 

The chief pitfall for the beginner is that involuntary pause during which 
the muscles are braced for the flash, and roar which is to follow. During that 
instant birds can rise ten feet into the air, the punt’s stem can drop half an 
inch in the trough of a wavelet or swing an inch or two to one side, and 
then the smoke will clear to disclose a waste of sand and water and a skein 
of frightened wildfowl away in the distance and high in the air. 

But there are occasions when, with minute instructions and an elevating 
crutch that has been previously and carefully adjusted, firing a punt-gun is 
no more difficult than pulling a Christmas cracker. 

A friend who manages a duck decoy was anxious to come out punting 
and to see wigeon and mallards in their coastal surroundings, where they 
seem so different from the -wigeon and mallards which live quietly in the 
secluded decoy pool. 

After a long and uneventful day, in which we had seen some thousands 
of duck, but had hardly had a stalk at all, we were lying in the creek waiting 
for the flood-tide to float us to the marsh, when a crowd of geese came out 
from inland. There were about 200 of them, and they settled on the mud not 
far from the creek. It was still too light to approach them, and we had to 
drift past them, broadside on at about 150 yards. We had got half-way when 
they saw us, and after a good deal of discussion decided to move away. They 
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pitched again, however, at the edge of the incoming tide, and we went on 
up the creek to a point where it curved round between them and the shore. 
Here we planned to wait and float out "with the tide, which we calculated 
should lift us over the top just when the light would be perfect. We sighted 
the big gun two feet above the water at seventy yards, and then lay down 
to — ^wait. 

Half an hour later the punt floated dear of the creek, and we started out 
towards the gaggling, which we could hear in front. The western sky was 
deep orange, and somewhere under it were the geese. We strained our eyes 
to pick out the dark line of them. Meanwhile the water was becoming deeper 
and the short pole would hardly reach the bottom. It was too late to risk the 
clatter of changing poles, for with incredible suddenness from being a dim 
black line the nearest geese had become individual birds swimming about -with 
their heads up. The whole conclave was suddenly silent, and then with a 
roar of wings it was up. The beginner’s momentary pause made no difference 
and the gun flashed and boomed. We got out the long pole and pushed up 
to the scene, for in tvsrilight the dead must first be collected or they will be 
lost. We could see already that it was a heavy shot. The tide was running 
strongly, and, as I turned the punt, the pole stuck firmly in the mud. The 
punt drifted over it and I made a vain effort to hold on to it. A moment later 
I lost my balance and sat over the side into three feet of water. My feet stayed 
in the punt, and somehow my companion managed to pull me up (he says by 
the hair!). I was entirely wet but for my feet, which had remained above 
water, and being wet I decided, quite wrongly, that I could get no wetter. 
So I jumped overboard, filling my boots, and waded out to collect the birds. 

We heard two geese splashing away upwind, and having collected all the 
rest we went off after these. One we came upon, but the other escaped. As 
we poled in towards the salting we counted the bag. We had picked up 
seventeen geese, and it was my friend’s first day in a gunning punt. 

An hour later we had found our creek and were pushing up it to the 
anchorage. We had nearly a mile to carry the bag and the rest of our gear, 
including five unfired big gun cartridges. Then we had another mile to walk 
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to fetch the car, and 40 miles to motor home. By then only my feet were 
cold and squelching inside my waders, and they need never have got wet! 

But beginners are not always so lucky. During a week of hard frost, 
when the coast was alive with wigeon, a friend joined us who had never 
before fired a big gun. The first wigeon that we saw that day were sitting on 
the bank of the main channel; and my friend was pushed up to them by C. 
whilst I looked on from the deck of the motor-boat, an admirable grandstand. 
The stalk was simple and so was the shot, and an hour later we were towing 
on down channel wath fourteen wigeon in the bag. There were some brent 
geese moving about, but they were so restless that we could not stalk them. 
At midday, when the tide began to flow, my friend and I set out to follow 
a creek to the marsh-heads, whilst C. took back the motor-boat. 

The first four lots of wigeon that we stalked rose wild, and after pushing 
for nearly a mile, “aU out” most of the way, I was exhausted. The birds had 
accumulated at the back of a very shallow bay, and if only we could float to 
them it would be a good chance, but it was a very flat shore and the wigeon 
were on the very front of the tide. A httle breeze had sprung up, and there 
was a ripple on the water which was just enough to rock the punt a httle. 
At ninety yards we ran aground and the birds began to rise. The gun went 
off late, and two only fell where we might have had fifteen or twenty. 

Two hours later the tide had reached the salting, and farther on at the 
edge of the tide was a vast horde of wigeon which stretched away along the 
shore for a mile or moi’e. There must have been many thousands. Beside a 
big creek was a httle point of salting, and on and around this were the nearest 
of them. A little bay aUowed us to reach the creek without disturbing them, 
and under the scanty cover of the point we crept down towards them. At 
100 yards we grounded, but the tide was stiU flowing, and we decided to wait. 
The hne of vngeon was advancing with the tide towards us and would pass 
us, it seemed, on the right. If we could saving the punt round as it passed, 
ours was the chance of hfetime. All this time I had been enjoining my com- 
panion to keep down, and so scrupulously had he done so that he had no 
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notion of the crowds of birds that were already almost within our grasp. 
The wigeon came on like a great army, with all their heads down, guzzling 
away on the salting grass that was now just submerged. Behind them and 
farther out were scattered a few birds, less intent upon feeding, swimming 
about with their heads up. Just as the front hne drew level the punt floated 
off. In three strokes I had swung her round to the right and aimed the gun 
straight down the hne, which was a sohd black mass of birds stretching away 
along the shore, at the edge of the “crab grass” of the salting. The nearest 
were no more than fifty yards away. “Now,” I said, “just put up your head 
slowly and pull that string.” There was a pause, and then to my horror I saw 
the gun barrel swing out to the left, where a few of the outlying wigeon swam 
in the deeper water. Before I could stop him, my friend had fired. “Why,” 
he said afterwards, “I couldn’t beheve that that black mass was birds, I thought 
it was a mud bank!” 

After the shot we collected Jifteen wigeon from where he had shot 
amongst the outhers. But it would have been a pity to have made a record shot 
on one’s first day in a gunning punt. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


MALLARDS AND GREYUGS 

I N October the first cold winds blowing towards the south seem to suck 
the home-bred ducks out of our country towards the marshes and 
marismas of Spain and the Mediterranean. For a week or two it leaves a 
gap, before the hordes of winter fowl come down from the north to fill the 
pools and splashes, and roost on the mudbanks of our estuaries. Our own fat 
mallards are replaced by smaller birds, much hardier than those which breed 
here; some say they are a separate race — but they are aR Anas Boschas^ the 
smartest of all the mallard tribe. 

There are more than a dozen different parts of the world which have 
their peculiar type of mallard, but, except for our own, the drakes are no 
more than a smart edition of the ducks: only our drake wears a gay plumage 
to prove that brilliant colours do not only come from tropical countries. 

But Anas Boschas himself might, to me, be half a dozen species, so different 
is his disposition and behaviour at different times and in different places. 

When I think of mallards I first think of them in vast numbers as I have 
seen them on tidal estuaries. There was a morning in February when the top 
of a great sandbank was all solid mallard. It had been covered every day for a 
week, but never until that morning had the tide been such as to give us a 
chance to approach them in our punt. As we lay there waiting for the tide 
to reach them, they looked like a fringed black mane stretching for a quarter 
of a mile along the ridge of the sand — at least three thousand birds in what 
Abel Chapman would have called “serried ranks.” Our only chance was to 
hold back until the tide was weD up to them and then dash in on it. But 
dashing in a gunning punt is only a figure of speech. At 120 yards the nearest 
rose, and the whole mass started to “roU” away, each successive bunch rising 
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MALLARDS AND GREYLAGS 


and pitching again at the back of the flock. We pushed on hopelessly but 
never getting closer, and we knew that our chance had gone. We consoled 
ourselves by reflecting that mallards when in big numbers are notoriously 
unapproachable . 

Not many miles from that estuary there is a pool surrounded by a great 
reed bed. One may wade through this reed bed and put up many a duck 
almost at one’s feet, and fire many a cartridge and still put up many a duck 
almost at one’s feet. The drakes have just the same green heads and curly 
tails as the three thousand which sit on the sandbank, but still it is hard to 
beUeve that they are the same kind of bird. 

One may at in a tub on a wonderfully preserved duck marsh and wait 
almost unmoved for the keeper to go round and start putting up the ducks. 
Yet one may crouch in a creek on a public salting with high heart, at the 
chance of a shot at a couple of peiirs at evening flight. If I were a scientist I 
would hke to give the wild denizens of the shore a separate name from the 
common wild duck of those sophisticated marshes, but being a scientist I 
should look for their anatomical differences and find none. 

♦ 3 ^ ♦ ♦ 

When wild geese go to roost they hke to have at least half a mile of open 
sand or mud all round them, so that they can immediately perceive the 
approach of their enemies. So at least I have always beheved. Where the 
greylags winter on a Scottish firth that I know, they make it a mile! I have 
watched them at evening flight coming out from the fields far inland, a skein 
of tiny specks, heralded by their magic call. When they are well out over the 
sand and still as high as ever, they start to ghdej then suddenly twisting and 
turning they tumble out of the sky, and I marvel again that such great birds 
can be so hght and agile on the wing. When they are twenty feet up they 
flatten out, ghde gently down, and land with great flappihg of wings and 
great clamour far out on the sands. There they remain all night, and when 
the tide comes they float off on to it, and when it goes back they are left 
high and dry again. 

With the first light of dawn they awake and start at once talking loudly: 
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some of them fly down in little parties to the main channel of the estuary to 
drink and wash, and just before sunrise they start to flight in, in little lots, 
as their appetites call them, to the stubbles and grass fields inland. 

Such was the daily routine of the greylags as I knew it. But in Westmor- 
land there is a marsh in a little valley, only a few miles from the sea. The whole 
floor of the vedley is flooded and reed-grown, with willows and alders scattered 
about it, and at one end some islands where the alders grow into tall trees. 
On one of the islands grows a clump of pines, and from the swamp the shores 
rise steeply and thickly wooded, except where an occasional grass meadow or 
stubble field runs down to the edge of the reeds. 

Amongst the reeds and osiers there are little sheltered pools, perfect, one 
would have said, for teal and mallards, and so they are, for in the winter the 
marsh is teeming with ducks of all kinds. There are vrigeon often in 
hundreds, sometimes in thousands, and teal always in thousands. 

But if, on a December evening, one were to sit under the pine trees on the 
little island, vrith the whisper of ducks’ vrings all around, one might suddenly 
hear an unexpected sound, and soon after one might see skein upon skein of 
great grey birds come ghding in on set wings. More than five hundred vrild 
greylags, bred perhaps on the lava plains of Iceland, spend their winter nights 
floating asleep on the little pools amongst the reeds. There is a beautiful 
estuary, with wide expanses of open sand, only a mile from the bog, and 
the geese do sometimes roost there in small numbers, as all self-respecting 
geese should, defying the ice-cold north-easters that scour the open flatness; 
but the majority prefer the little secluded pools between the pine trees and 
the woods, a stone’s-throw from the roosting pheasants and wood pigeons, 
and with coots instead of curlews as their companions! 

In contrast, I have another picture of greylag geese in my mind. I 
saw it on a morning in September on the island of South Uist, in the Outer 
Hebrides. There was a tiny cornfield in which the low stooks still stood, and 
we came at dawn to wait for the httle bunch of geese that should flight to it. 
There was the last of a moon, a mere crescent and nearly set. She seemed to 
be sinking apologetically, as if saying, “I’m sorry to take so long to be going.’’ 
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The first blue-grey streak of day had silhouetted the low hills on the east 
side of the island. As we came to the little field, a pair of mallards rose 
quacking, and a moment later there was a vibrating of quills in the darkness. 
Then, big and black, a line of fifteen geese flew up into the pale streak of sky 
and went almost silently away towards the loch in the hills. Unexpectedly 
they had been feeding all night and so, fully fed, they would not return 
that morning. 

When next the full moon shone upon those same geese, it was perhaps 
to them a Spanish moon, and they were flighting from the great marismas of 
the Guadalquivir. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


THE BEST DAY 

I T was on a west-coast bay that I enjoyed, last season, the best day I have 
ever spent wildfowling. 

It began at seven when we made our way on to a little green fresh-marsh 
rented by a friend, to which several hundred greylags come each winter. 
I was shown the most favoured spot, and left in a tiny shallow butt to await 
the coming of the geese which we could hear out on the estuary sands. It 
was a cold, blue-grey dawn, and the first geese came when it was almost too 
dark to see them. They pitched not far from my butt and I stalked them on 
hands and knees, and missed them when they got up. But after that I wasted 
few cartridges. The geese came in in small lots, and they all seemed to want 
to settle just where I was. At eight o’clock I saw my host coming across 
from the sea-wall, and, knowing his rule of leaving the marsh at that hour 
whenever he shoots, I collected and tied up my birds, and we struggled off 
the marsh. I had fired eighteen cartridges and collected twelve geese. 

Before we had reached the car the geese were flighting in again, and half 
an hour later they were all feeding, not very far from my butt. 

Only one thing went wrong in the whole flight and that was that my host 
only got one goose. He had been shooting from the sea-wall. 

It was most excellent to see how little the geese had been disturbed. 
After breakfast there was an invitation to shoot at a big duck marsh 
near-by in which my host had a “gun.” When the first shots are fired in this 
marsh the many thousands of wigeon which live there fly out on to the sands, 
and this time we had chosen to go after them there, with the punt. 

At about eleven o’clock we went afloat in the most perfect weather, fine 
and calm with thin cloud across the sun, and drifted down channel. Soon after 
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we had started we heard distant popping on the marsh where the shoot had 
begun. The wigeon were already out on the sand when we arrived after 
meeting several common scoters on the way. 

The main channel of this estuary is very shallow, and after rain it runs 
very swift. When we came round the bend on to the first bunch of wigeon, we 
could not get back across the current to the bank on their side of the river 
and our attempts moved them down to the next lot. These sat stretched up a 
sloping bank and seemed to offer a very good chance. But again they were 
wild and the whole lot moved, about fifteen hundred in a great cloud, now 
rising, now dropping low over the water. Occasionally some would settle 
and then be carried away as the main lot wheeled round and flew on again. 
Eventually they settled round the next bend and wonderfully thick — just like 
“jam in a pot,” as my host’s puntsman would have described it. 

Not far in front in the water was a little brown-and-white bird diving 
occasionally. It was a young long-tailed duck, and remembering the only 
time before when I had seen a young long-tail swimming close in front of 
the punt, we thought it was a good omen and started at once to steJk round 
the bend. As we came into sight we were looking right down the line and it 
seemed a perfect chance. But soon after I saw a little white streak on the water 
in front. It was a sandy spit which ran out under the water, and hurriedly I 
told my companion to steer out to avoid grounding on it. After rounding this 
point we were no longer looking down the line of the wigeon, but diagonally 
across it, and before long we were coming into range with the long-tailed 
duck stiU swimmi n g in front not ten yards from us. Very unexpectedly after 
their earlier wildness, the wigeon sat well, and as they began to rise at about 
seventy yards I pulled the string. It was a good shot, and for half an hour we 
were busy running across the sand and wading out into the channel. When at 
last they were all collected we returned and counted the bag — ^thirty-one 
wigeon and four teal. It was the best shot that either of us had ever made. But 
if only there had been no submerged sand spit. . . . 

We had two or three more stalks, but always the birds were very wild, 
and on the way home, as the light failed, the western glow was behind us. 
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We peered into the darkness ahead and could see nothing whilst the little 
bunches of wigeon, which we could hear, could see us silhouetted in black 
against the golden sky. 

Two days later came another red-letter occasion. Farther up the estuary 
and above a railway viaduct over which thunder the trains, drowning the 
calling of the geese, is the green marsh belonging to my friend, four hundred 
acres of grass without a hedge or a ditch. All over it are little pools and 
puddles — a feeding-ground for hundreds of duck and vdgeon by night and 
hundreds of geese by day. Opposite this marsh the sand of the estuary is 
no more than half a mile wide. Two salmon rivers join to form the channel 
and their junction changes vdth the tides and wdnds and rains. Sometimes 
it is far up the estuary and at others the river-beds run parallel for a mile 
before they join and swirl down towards the viaduct. In places there is no 
more than a few inches of water, and a punt will scarcely float over the rapids. 
In other places it runs deeper and slower, and the sand at the bottom is soft 
and glue-like. 

From the viaduct it is two miles to the head of the estuary where the river 
flows deep and brown between overhanging banks. Sometimes, on those two 
miles of sand, the greylags roost not half a mile from their feeding-grounds 
in the fresh-marsh. But if they are much disturbed they flight off to the next 
valley, where they roost, strangely, in the reedy marsh, eight miles away, and 
return next morning over the hills so high that they look “like sparrows.” 

On those two miles of sand lives also a pack of wigeon, which at this time 
was about a hundred strong, and many hundreds of curlews and oyster- 
catchers and many thousands of green plovers. 

We took the punt on its trailer to the head of the estuary and launched 
her there at about midday, hoping for a shot at the wigeon and later, at 
dusk or under the moon, a shot at the geese. 

The miniature sand-flats of the upper estuary were alive with birds, 
where the river first breaks out from its grass-covered banks. Great clouds 
of plovers shimmered in the sky and swept downwards in cascades to settle 
on the sides of the channel. Amongst them it was difficult to pick out the 
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wigeon. There were a few of them in the water, however, and we stalked 
them, surrounded by plovers, which allowed the punt to pass them within 
a few yards. But these wigeon were few and spread out, and we drifted on 
looking for a better chance. As we came opposite the fresh-marsh we spied 
the main bunch of the wigeon sitting on the bank at a bend of the channel, 
which was always a favoured spot for them. 

We lay down at once and began to stalk. The current was sweeping us 
towards them so that skill rather than strength was required to manoeuvre 
the punt. Then aU of a sudden we heard a chorus of calling. The geese were 
up in the marsh and heading for the sand. The cause of their alarm was 
soon apparent, for a huntsman appeared riding along the sea-wall, a scarlet 
spot in the green-and-blue landscape. 

The geese came out in two big skeins, never rising high — but rather 
slipping out on to the sand, low over the sea-wall. They settled out of shot 
of the channel, and anyway geese, except in small lots, are usually unapproach- 
able in daylight. Here was a dilemma as we drifted down towards the wigeon. 
If we fired at them the geese would fly over the hills and would not return 
until next day. Yet here in front was what looked like a wonderful chance at 
the wigeon. The question was clearly, '*How wonderful?” After a hasty 
conference we decided that thirty •wigeon, and no less, would compensate 
for our lost chance of the geese. As we came into range twenty-five seemed 
a certainty, but not thirty. The -wigeon rose and flew back past us up the 
river and we drifted on down, not daring to sit up lest we disturb the geese. 
When we were at a safe distance we rowed quickly on to the viaduct. The 
first few geese were already flighting back into the marsh and we had had 
an idea. Any attempt to push back against the current to the -wigeon would 
have been quite impossible. After the recent rains the river was in flood, and 
the stream ran fully 4 knots in the shallows. But we were to be met with 
car and trailer at the village by the -viaduct. If we were quick we could trail 
back and launch again above the wigeon, so as to come down upon them a 
second time. We shot the centre span of the viaduct, where there is a fall of 
two feet, without difficulty, and pulled the punt up the slipway of the village 
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quay. Half au hour later, as we passed along the main road, we looked across 
and saw the last of the geese just leaving the mud for the fresh-marsh, whilst 
the wigeon had returned to their favourite bend in the channel again. 

Half-way up the estuary we launched the punt, where the road runs 
along the foreshore, and soon after we were spying from the cover of a mud 
cliff. The wigeon were on the other side of the river, but if we drifted down 
the middle and then pushed across to them, we should have the “loom” of 
the mud cliff in which to stalk, and at the same time we should be looking 
along the line of them as they sat on the edge of the water just round the 
corner. The light was beginning to fade and our chances seemed perfect. We 
lay down in high hopes and swung out into nud-stream. Then, from the 
marsh came again the shouting of the geese. In one great mass, five hundred 
together, they flew low over the bank and straight towards us. By now we 
were almost within range of the wigeon and again we were in a dilemma. 
But, if thirty had been the limit of compensation before, it should be again. 
My companion thought we should have got thirty. He urged me to fire, but 
I was doubtful. In a few more moments we were too close for a heavy shot 
and the chance was gone. So good was the loom of the mud cliff that we were 
no more than 40 yards away when they saw us and rose up. Meanwhile, the 
geese had settled mostly on the left-hand side of the channel not far from a 
great mass of a thousand or more curlews. About sixty, however, were on 
the right, 100 yards back from another little sand chff about three feet high. 
The river-bed is constantly altering, and on the outside of its curves it cuts 
away the sand into a cliff, great lumps of which fall away every minute 
or two with a splash and a jet of water. We lay under this little cliff 
hoping that the sixty geese would join the main lot. If they did, they would 
certainly fly low and pass not far in front of us, a perfect chance for a flying 
shot with the big gun. When we looked cautiously over we could see them 
no more than 120 yards away, but already fast asleep. There was no chance 
of reaching either them or the main lot until the tide flowed nearly three 
liours later. 

By the time it was dark they had not moved, so we gave it up and drifted 
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on down. Our only chance was a stalk on the first of the flood-tide, if the 
moon gave enough light. At the moment she was clear, but there were 
threatening rain-clouds blowing up and the weather looked anything but 
propitious. When nearing the viaduct we heard a great clamour from the 
geese. Some of them were making off over the hill to the reedy marsh. Some 
were left, but we did not know how many, nor how long they would stay. 

At the village we moored the punt and went ashore to pass the remaining 
time till the flood-tide should arrive. It comes to the viaduct with a bore, and 
from running out with a two-foot fall it is in a few seconds running in as 
strongly. 

We went to “The Crown” and had a game of billiards, which was con- 
stantly interrupted by one or both of us going across the road to see if the 
tide had arrived yet. As soon as it came we made off at once to the punt. 
The night was overcast and there was a light drizzle. We did not have long 
to wait, for in a few minutes the tide was advancing over the dry sand as fast 
as we could push the punt. 

There was no sound in front and we began to doubt if the geese were 
there at all. During our game of billiards they might well have flighted over 
the hiU. Even if they were there, it would be difficult to find them, and even 
more difficult to see them well enough to shoot. I swept the grey mud in 
front with my glasses and saw a black object I knew not how far off. “If 
that is a redshank it must be close,” I thought; “and since I can only just 
pick it out, what hope is there of seeing birds at punt-gun range.” But with 
a harsh cry the black object rose. It was a heron and hope was renewed. A car 
passed along the main road, and under the glare of its headlights I could see 
a black line of birds. Were they the geese, or were they only that great stand 
of curlews? There was still no sound from in front. The punt was careering 
along on the first wave of the tide, sometimes overshooting it and running 
aground by the bows, but dashing on again unchecked as the water rushed 
under it and swept it forward. 

We were nearing the highest part of the sand, and the tide was flooding 
out from the channel on our left. Then we heard them, and it was one of 
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the greatest thrills I have ever experienced. Close in front a babel of gaggling 
broke out as the tide from the far side of the high sand reached and awoke the 
geese. With the glasses I could just make them out. They were now on an 
island, for they had chosen the very last sand-bank to be covered, and the 
main lot sat at the far end: near us were only the stragglers. My companion 
was pushing with his head down Hstening to my directions, “Left a Uttle, left, 
left — now right . . . right . . . right . . . right.” 

They were not very thick when I fired and we were already too close. 
Every bird was killed cleanly, save one which I ran after and soon caught. 
In less than two minutes we had ten geese aboard and were poHng on with 
the tide to the anchorage, whilst the calling of the geese faded into the distance 
over the hills. 

When we walked into “The Ship Inn” to call upon the landlord, who is 
always keenly interested in our fortunes, it was just thirty-five minutes since 
we had left “The Crown” nearly two miles down the estuary, and in between 
we had had one of the most exciting stalks at geese that we had ever had. 






CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


REFLECTED FROST 

TF there is hard frost on the Continent of Europe, hundreds of thousands 
* of wildfowl are driven from their usual winter homes to find milder 
weather on our shores. Sometimes our insular climate saves us altogether 
from the cold snap, but more often a week of dear sky and frosty nights 
reflects the arctic conditions across the Channel. 

On the fourth day of such a frost it was very calm, with the sun shining 
dimly through a haze. We came up one of the winding arms of a great 
estuary in our punt. It is a place that we know well. There is almost always 
a pack of a thousand or more wigeon sitting at the water’s edge about a mile 
from the mouth, where the arm runs into the main channel up which the 
steamers pass. High up on the mud on the south bank is the place where 
the mallards sit seldom less than a thousand strong, on a “puddly bit’’ far 
from the channel’s edge. Two miles farther up, where the water becomes no 
more than a creek five yards wide — but again high on the mud and far from 
the creek itself — ^is the place where the grey geese come to roost. Sometimes 
there are several thousands, sometimes only a few hundred, and occasionally 
fewer still — ^pinkfooted geese or an odd whitefronted or a small bunch of 
bean geese. 

In the ordinary weather of an English winter they aU have their allotted 
places, even down to the seals; there is always one seal and sometimes more 
lying out at low tide on a sandy point which we call “seal corner,’’ and 
although one may come upon a bunch of twenty or thirty wigeon or occasion- 
ally a few teal round almost any corner of the four winding miles of the 
“ lead,’’ yet they always seem to prefer their own special places. 

But on the fourth day of the frost it was quite different. The tide was 
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just beginning to flow when we came to the entrance of our “lead.” At the 
mouth sat about 500 mallards in the water and twice that number of wigeon 
on the shore of a Httle bay on the right. We “moved” some of these, and 
they flew up and settled round the next corner dim in the haze. 

As we gradually “opened” the corner five minutes later we saw a most 
wonderful sight. Both sides of the lead were lined vnth fowl, solid black lines, 
so that if we had not known the place we might have supposed that it was a 
rocky shore. In the water drifting up with the tide were hundreds more. 
The seal himself, just flooded off his sandy point by the flowing tide, was 
surrounded by wigeon, the red heads and buff-coloured crests of the cocks 
shining in the sun. He sat in a few inches of water with his tail and hind 
flippers raised in the air so as to keep as much of himself dry as possible until 
the very last moment when the tide would float him completely off. 

Some of the wigeon — odd twos and threes — allowed us to approach within 
thirty yards, but these “ outhers ” are the first to give the alarm, and when 
they rise usually all those within 150 yards rise with them. First a thousand 
and then another thousand rose and flew past us down towards the main 
channel, settling in the water half a mile astern. But still the battalions in 
front seemed to be undiminished. 

There was no question of the birds being found only in their favourite 
resting-places. The lead was packed for the whole four miles of its length. 
In clouds which quite took our breath away they rose, and either came 
past us high heading for the open water, or flew off on to the upper muds, 
disappearing in the haze. Suddenly we heard a new note through their 
whistling and purring. It was a note which we did not know well, and yet it 
was quite unmistakable, a rolling “crronk.” It is only in hard weather that 
we hear brent geese on our estuary. There is no zostera there, and nothing 
to attract them, unless there are so many on the coast that a few stray to 
every possible estuary in search of food. 

Half a minute later they emerged from the haze and flew past in line 
ahead, about thirty of them; their tails brilliant white in the dim sunlight. 
It is a tremendous thrill to see these birds, as we do only once or twice in a 
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season^ and sometimes not at all. It is always a great occasion, for they are the 
wildest of the wild — the traditional quarry of all the great writers on wildfowl 
from Colonel Hawker onwards. 

They pitched amongst the wigeon a few hundred yards ahead — but they 
are restless birds, and in a couple of minutes they were off again. We saw 
them later on in the day emerging and disappearing again into the mist, their 
musical calls echoing in the emptiness long after they were lost to sight. 
Mysterious birds to those, like us, who know them little. 

Frost, however, does not usually swell the packs of their big grey cousins, 
the pinkfeet. In fact, it only upsets them, for the potato fields in which they 
normally feed become as hard as iron and sharp to their feet. So they change 
their habits and take to grass feeding, often many miles from their usual 
fields. 

It is a common fallacy that frost brings in the grey geese. Often, when 
I am searching inland for the geese, and find that they have left one of their 
favourite fields, I am told by the farmer that the weather isn’t hard enough 
for them: “A little frost will soon bring them in.” But unless this is said of a 
grass field (which it seldom is) it is quite unfounded. I believe that there are 
as many pinkfeet in the British Isles in an open vdnter as in a hard one, and 
although there are local migrations, the poor things have to feed somewhere 
even in mild weather. 

On this fourth day of December frost the grey geese were completely 
disorganised, and although there were only two or three hundred of them 
in the neighbourhood, they were all flying about in small lots instead of 
sitting, as they usually do, in a great pack on the highest mudbank. 

Often a frost brings whooper swans to our part of the coast. We did 
not see any on this particular day, but a herd of twenty-two appeared two 
days later, although we only saw them away in the distance and heard an 
occasional whoop. 

As dusk fell, on the fourth day of the frost, we floated out of the creek 
on the flood-tide and pushed along the edge of the salting towards home. The 
wigeon had drifted in and were “all a-guzzle” amongst the crab grass. It was 
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too dark to see them, but every now and again the packs would rise with a 
tremendous roar and a chorus of whistling “whews.” 

Half an hour later we moored the punt in the home creek, and as we 
unloaded the gear we could stUl hear that chorus coming across the marsh as 
a proof, even after dark, that there were more wigeon on our estuary than 
we had ever seen before. 
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THE PASSING OF THE “CLANGING BATTALIONS” 

‘^7'ILDFOWLERS since earliest times have for ever bewailed the 
* ^ disappearance of the good old days. “Fowling,” they say, “is not what 
it was, and probably never vnll be again.” Ever since Colonel Hawker wrote 
so scathingly of the “Milford snobs — that unrivalled garrison of tit-shooters 
and shore-poppers,” writers would have us beheve that the sport has been 
on the down-grade. But I believe this to be a fallacy. Even if it were true that 
“overshooting” has made the birds so much more difficult to approach, then, 
so far from spoiling the sport, I contend that it enhances it, for, after all, it is 
difficulties overcome, far more than the actual bag brought home, that makes 
wildfowling what it is. 

It is all a matter of standard. A dozen ducks shot at flight on the saltings 
is a red-letter day in most places, but a dozen shot on a private inland marsh 
would be a paltry bag where fifty or a hundred would constitute an average 
morning’s sport. There are those who say that wildfowling at home is too 
uncertain, and who go abroad in the winter. But I question whether they 
really get more satisfaction from their large bags than do those who stay at 
home and who shoot perhaps an occasional wild goose, knoTving that they 
have really achieved something. 

I do not believe that the birds are so very much more difficult to approach 
than they were. Of course individual places become known and are overshot, 
with disastrous results to the spot in question, and particularly to the one who 
originally discovered it. It is then ruined until it is so well known to be 
overshot that no one thinks it worth while to go there, when it once again 
becomes an excellent spot! Secretiveness is the only way to combat this 
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competition which is always hanging over the discoverer of a good fowling 
ground. It is a pity, but there is no other way out. 

Many a secret has been given away unwittingly by ze 2 ilous writers. I 
remember a book on punt gunning which advised the fowler to choose a 
night for his operations when the moon was at the last quarter, rising about 
midnight, and low water was at 10 p.m. There are only about two areas on 
our coast where this can happen, and by a process of elimination it was easy 
to tell where the writer had done most of his fowling. I shall be lucky if, in 
the course of this book, I do not give away as many secrets myself. 

On another occasion I illustrated an article in a periodical in which the 
writer described an evening after wild geese. He said that the whitefronted 
geese, a very large number of them, rose at dusk from the fields of new-sown 
wheat, and came out to the shore to roost, their approaching skeins silhouetted 
against the sunset. Pondering on the subject I could think of no place that I 
knew where large quantities of whitefronted geese ever flew from west to 
east at dusk from wheat-fields, so hoping to discover a new place I tentatively 
asked the writer if he would confide in me, and he replied: “That was some 
years ago in Macedonia”! 

There is no doubt, alas! that the wildfowl population of our country is 
rapidly diminishing as it is on the Continent and also in America. Many 
theories have been put forward to explain it, all quite different and, doubtless, 
all quite right. Unquestionably the reasons are many. It would, I believe, be 
useless to say “All right, let’s reduce the shooting season; then all vrill be 
well,” or “Let’s make duck decoys illegal,” or any other one thing upon 
which one might lay one’s hand. If one said, “Let’s have no more killing — 
let’s flood all the fens again; let’s depopulate all England — and prohibit 
shipping traffic in all harbours; and of course find a cure for the zostera 
disease and replant all the great zostera beds” — then perhaps our wildfowl 
would begin to increase, but even then only “perhaps.” 

Exactly how rapid is the decrease in our stock of wildfowl it is hard to say. 
The writers who described the “serried ranks” and the “massed phalanxes” 
and the “clanging battahons” of bygone times were looking back, perhaps over 
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a period of years. They did not remember the days when the marsh was 
deserted, when only twenty geese flew in at morning flight. The days they 
remembered and described were those few exceptional ones — the week before 
Christmas or the fortnight in February when hard weather on the other side 
of the Channel had filled our marshes with incredible quantities of fowl. 

These weeks and fortnights still bring great numbers of fowl, but we 
remember also those desolate days when not a goose called across the salting 
at dawn. Perhaps many years hence, on one of those days, I shall say, “When 
I was a boy (damme, sir!) the marsh was alive with birds all the year round!” 
and I shall describe to my grandchildren a day last season when, on one small 
estuary, we saw a mass of wildfowl, which I cannot believe was less than ten 
thousand strong. That may sound many, but, in reality, I think such numbers 
are not re^Jly so very exceptional. Of course, they are far past accurate count- 
ing and can only be estimated. But the other day, in the course of a walk in 
Kensington Gardens, I counted the number of black-headed gulls on the 
Round Pond. There did not seem to be a great crowd and yet the number was 
twelve hundred. It helped me to realise that ten thousand is not an exaggera- 
tion when one has seen wigeon sitting three times as thick as those gulls 
for the whole three miles of an estuary channel. 

I remember another day when the -wigeon had come to our marsh. It 
was a frost a week before that had brought them, and they had stayed 
after the thaw. We were out at five-thirty under a clear sky and a bright 
moon. There had been a little frost again that night, and our motor-boat was 
covered with “rime.” We towed the gunning punt down the river to the 
place where it broadens out and the marshes begin: there we anchored the 
motor-boat just as the orange light in the east was defeating the white light 
of the moon. The tide had just reached the salting edge, and only about 
three-quarters of an hour of the flood remained. We could see silhouetted 
on the water under the sunrise hundreds of birds, but, by their outlines, they 
looked suspiciously hke gulls, for against the light they all look black, gulls 
and ducks alike. However, we decided that just in case they were not all gulls 
we should set off in the punt and investigate. 
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We lay down and stalked off to the eastward. They were mostly gulls, 
but presently we saw some ducks, and had stalked within easy range when we 
discovered that the nearest were all shelducks and not wigeon as we had 
supposed. So we decided to push right through them, for they were spread 
out on the water. Of course they got up, six or seven hundred of them — 
and took with them two hundred wigeon which had been sitting amongst 
the “crab grass” of the salting, now just awash, no more than seventy yards 
on our beam. If only we had known they were there! 

Farther ahead we could see thousands of fowl sitting at the salting edge 
and could hear wigeon amongst them. But when we got closer the shelducks 
again spoiled our chances, and this time two thousand wigeon rose with them, 
a black cloud twisting, spreading, bunching together again, the bunches 
filtering through each other, and eventually settling half a mile farther on. 
We stalked on, although my arm was aching, for I had already pushed for 
a mile “all out” so as to get to the birds before it was too light, and pushing 
a punt in shallow water from a lying-down position, when it is constantly 
running fast aground, is no joke. 

This last half-mile I decided would finally finish me — farther I could not 
go. So I whispered: “It’s now or never — shoot if you get half a chance, because 

I’m not going to push you another inch after they get up this time!” 

Fortunately, there was a tuft of crab grass standing well out, and stalking up 
behind it provided us with a httle scanty cover. The sun was a great orange 
ball resting on the horizon, and across its golden path on the water stretched 
a solid black line of wigeon. But we could not get really close. Just as they 
started to rise my companion pulled the trigger lanyard. As the roar of the 
big gun echoed across the marsh and the smoke cleared we could see the air 
full of wigeon and fowl of all kinds. It is idle to try to compute the numbers. 
Let us say, as my decoyman friend says of the thousands of duck on his pond, 
there were “a nice few”! 

As we poled back towards the motor-boat — ^fifteen fat wigeon aboard — a 
peregrine came past chasing a doud of dunlins; the dunlins were going round 
and round in one spot, the whole flock banking steeply and showing white, 
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then dark, then white again, as their breasts or their hacks were presented to 
us. This is their usual manoeuvre with hawks. Presently the peregrine, which 
was a big hen bird, singled out one dunhn, and stooped and stooped, but 
never got it, and, after a dozen tries, flew off disgusted. On the way home 
heavy clouds blew up, and we realised that we had had the best of the day. 

Wildfowling may not be the sport that it was in Colonel Hawker’s day, 
but somehow we seem to enjoy ourselves tolerably well! 
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A NET TO CATCH GEESE 

O NE morning two of us shot twenty-three greylags at flight. One 
of them was only wing-tipped, and we kept him aUve, but it 
occurred to both of us that it would have been very much pleasanter if 
there had been only one dead and twenty-two alive. Instead of a load of 
corpses we might, had it been possible to catch them, have had as many fine 
live birds, which would have given us interest and enjoyment for years to 
come. Geese are very easily and quickly tamed, as we knew from various 
slightly wounded ones which we had already kept. 

It seemed to us that, not only would the catching of geese alive be very 
difficult and therefore all the more attractive, but that it would provide us 
with an opportunity of pitting our wits against the wiliest birds that fly, 
which we dearly loved doing, without involving any further inordinate 
slaughter. In short, we considered, after various “big shoots,” that we had 
shot enough geese for the time being. 

So far as we knew the only way in which wild geese had been caught 
alive in this country was in flight-nets set on the sea-marshes, in which shore 
birds are mainly caught vnth an occasional goose. So we had no accepted 
method to follow. We had to evolve our own, and the evolution is by no 
means complete. 

After various experiments, we borrowed chiefly from the art of the plover- 
netter. We started off with a net of strong twine, about as thick as a trout 
line, netted in 4-inch squares (often called an 8-inch mesh), about 20 yards 
long and 15 feet broad. This we laid on the ground with a 10-foot pole at 
each end. When the birds alighted near it the net came over rather like the 
page of a book and clapped down on them. 
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The motive power used by the plover-netter to effect this is a stretched 
rope which passes over the ends of the poles, the elasticity of which, combined 
with the “spring” in the poles, when released throws the net over. For our 
purpose this was not very satisfactory, because the rope, stretched for 100 
yards across the field, was very visible and the keen eyes of the geese soon 
detected it. So we devised two huge torsion springs, working Hke a mouse- 
trap, one to throw each pole over. These springs, having a pressure of nearly 
1,000 lb., were sufficient to break wooden poles, and we had to use light mild- 
steel tubes. Then it was possible with a length of thin steel wire to release 
the net from any distance up to about 200 yards, and in any direction, unlike 
the plover-netter, who must be exactly opposite one end of his net. The 
net must be set across the wind and the poles exactly parallel, carefully guyed 
at the side to a peg. All this had to be devised and so arranged that it could 
be laid out and set in half an hour, in the dark — the half-hour before dawn. 

Once set out the battle was not yet won. In a field of perhaps 40 or 50 
acres the geese had to be persuaded either to settle on, or walk into an area 
20 yards long by 5 yards broad — about one forty-eighth part of one acre. 

The exact placing of the net was the chief subtlety. We found it was 
possible to set out to catch the odd single birds and pairs, or alternatively to 
try for bigger things, trusting that when three hundred or more geese arrived 
they would so cover our area that some of them would be within reach of the 
net. If they settled down wind of the net, there was yet a chance, for geese, 
when feeding, usually head the wind to prevent their feathers from being 
ruffled. So they might feed within reach of it. If they passed over it and pitched 
beyond it, all was lost, as they would never walk back over the net, which 
they would have to do to reach the “catching area.” 

We soon found that wind has a great effect on netting. If a strong wind 
is blowing, a goose when flushed rises very steeply with the wind under its 
wings; but if the day is calm, it must flap along close to the ground for several 
yards. Thus a goose which is well outside the reach of the net may occasion- 
ally be put up so that it flies towards it, and can be caught as it passes over it. 

Sometimes if enough geese are flighting to a field it becomes nearly full, 
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and it is then only a question of awaiting the best opportunity. It is extra- 
ordinary how far and how f?ist geese move about when they are feeding. 

The first goose which I ever caught was a pinkfoot, and he came in all by 
himself to a potato field. He settled exactly on the area and in a trice he was 
mine. With most of the geese that I have caught since, and some that we 
already had, which had been wing-tipped, he now lives in peaceful company 
in our goose pen, with never a moment’s anxiety about where he will find his 
next meal, or how many hidden gunners he will meet on the way to it. 

About a week after this I had my net set in a 23-acre potato field, and 
before dawn I was in hiding in the ditch at the end of the trip wire. I had been 
there the morning before, but soon after the geese arrived I had realised that 
my net was in the -wrong place, and so without disturbing them I had crept 
away down the ditch, leaving them to feed through the day. On this folio-wing 
morning my mistake had been corrected and I was in high hopes, when I saw 
the first lines of geese appearing over the trees and heading towards me. 

Skein after skein of them beat in against the wind and settled in my field. 
After they had pitched I watched them through a pair of periscopic binoculars 
(-with a magnification of ten). It is a very useful instrument, because one can 
look over the edge of a bank or ditch -without showing the top of one’s 
head. 

Actual counting of the geese was impossible from that low level. There 
were geese -within 4 yards of me ; their heads alone filled the field of my 
glasses, which would only just focus down to them. They blocked the -view of 
the rest of the pack. But that there were three thousand geese in the field I 
have not the smallest doubt. 

As on the day before, there were two partial albino pinkfeet in the flock. 
One of them was an old friend who had been with the big packs for several 
seasons, appearing at many of the different -winter quarters of the geese. It 
was a large goose with a pale sandy-brown head and neck, the rest of her 
being almost white, with the faintest brownish bars on her back. The wings 
were all pure white. Over the whole of her was a beautiful sheen which made 
her appear pinkish, so that we christened her “Old Pink.’’ 
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The other bird was much the same, but not quite so pale. She also wais 
a goose and we called her “LUac.” 

This was our first intimate meeting with “Old Pink.” During that day 
and others that followed she often fed within 15 yards of me, and I came to 
know her well. On her right shoulder was a single dark bar, not very notice- 
able, but nevertheless plainly visible. She was mated with a rather small 
gander with a few white feathers on his forehead. 

During the following summer a friend, who had many times, with me, 
seen “Old Pink” on our marsh, went to Iceland where a few pinkfeet breed. 
Here, high up on the face of a lava cliff, overlooking a swift-running river, 
he found “Old Pink” herself sitting on a nest of five eggs, and beside her stood 
the little gander with the white forehead. 

My friend brought me back a photograph of her; it was not a very good 
photograph, because those were the days when more often than not he 
took two on one plate, but good enough to show beyond doubt the pale bird 
sitting on her nest, on a ledge of the cliff. 

He saved her life too, for the farmers had sent to town for a gun to shoot 
her, as it was thought that she was a snow goose. By making her desert he 
made sure that she could not be shot on the nest, and Icelandic farmers do 
not make good practice at flying birds. 

But she returned only one more winter to her usual haunts. She nested 
again in Iceland and that is the last we know of her. With anxiety we 
watched the packs of pinkfeet in the autumn, but she never came. 

Amongst the three thousand pinkfeet in the 23-acre field on that January 
morning there was also a single stray whitef rented goose. He was easily 
distinguished by his orange legs and the black bars on his breast. Poor fellow, 
he was being chased from pillar to post by his pinkfoot neighbours. 

There is a tremendous fascination in watching such wary birds at close 
range, and there is the added thrill of waiting for the geese to reach or not to 
reach the turnip which marks the “catching area” of the net. Two steps more 
and he is in! But he takes the two steps in the wrong direction and he is out! 

On a bare potato field we found that they could always see the net. They 
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were not really frightened of it, but they were inclined to give it just too wide 
a berth. Sometimes an unobservant one would come wandering across, or 
was chased on to the “catching area” by a quarrelsome gander, and could 
be caught before he had time to discover his mistake. But on a bare field we 
found we should never be able to make a good pull in broad daylight and in 
the twilight it was so very hard to determine the exact position of the net, so 
as to know if the geese were near it. On grass or stubble or even young wheat 
we hoped that they would not see the net. 

I spent over four hours watching the three thousand geese that day. 
Had I been shooting I should have poked my head and my gun over the 
side of the ditch upon first approaching within 40 yards. There would have 
been two loud reports, a roar of departing geese, and that would have been 
the end of my morning’s adventure. As it was, after allowing many single 
geese to pass uncaught, in hope of a better chance, I had to admit, owing to 
the restlessness of the geese, that it would be one or nothing. So when one 
was hustling across the corner of the “catching area” I pulled, and caught him. 

I had one goose — a paltry bag, one might say, for so long a wait ; but he 
was alive and well, and worth a dozen strung up by their necks. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY’SIX 


MORE ADVENTURES WITH THE GOOSE NET 

S o successful were our early adventures with the goose net that we were 
anxious to try for the barnacles and greylags, both of which wintered in 
large numbers on a marsh in Scotland. It was towards the close of the wild- 
fowhng season when we set out, armed with cameras and the formidable 
impedimenta of the net. 

We started with about two thousand greylags, which were feeding daily, 
scattered over a large area of long coarse grass on the salt-marsh. On the 
first day we caught only three. The net, however, was not quite the same 
colour as the grass, and the geese often saw it and swerved off at the last 
moment instead of settling. 

However, having discovered that we could catch greylags, we turned our 
attention to the barnacles. 

Among the fifteen hundred barnacles feeding on the salting there was 
one brent goose and also, most exciting of all, a perfect albino: much more 
perfect than either “Old Pink” or “Lilac.” He was quite pure white all over, 
with black beak and legs and a brown iris to his eye — not pink, as one 
might expect. 

The part of the marsh upon which the barnacles fed was so vast— being 
about a mile broad and three miles long — that our chances with a 20-yard 
net of catching any barnacles at all seemed very small, and of catching the 
white one almost negligible. 

The grass, too, was kept as short as a tennis lawn by the geese, which 
meant that, however good the colour of the net — we dyed, bleached, and re- 
dyed it dozens of times — ^it was always painfully visible. So the next thing 
was to devise some means of hiding it more satisfactorily, 
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“Why not bunch the net up into a sort of rope,” said my companion. 
“It wouldn’t be half so visible drawn together as it is now, and it would 
unfurl as it went over.’’ 

“Oh, would it!’’ I replied. “You just try!’’ So next day, after the geese 
had gone, he did try — ^whilst I looked on and jeered. Qumsily he gathered 
the net up and dropped it into the grass, furled all along the line of the head 
rope. “Now for a good ‘taffle up’ andyou’/Z have to disentangle it,’’ I remarked 
when he was ready. Then he pulled the trip wire and with a dang the great 
poles swung over. With them came the net, spread out and falling like gos- 
samer over the whole “catching area’’ — a perfect throw! 

From that time on we used David’s “ rope method.’’ The net had to be 
double width, for instead of going over hke the page of a book it was furled 
as it were at the outside margin of the page and had to stretch from there to 
where the margin would lie when the page was turned. Fortunately, one of 
our nets was made by accident too wide, and this was perfect for the “rope 
method.” It was 23 feet wide, and since the poles were 10 feet long, we had 
3 feet of slack so that the birds could get well “tafiled up.” 

We found that the best way was to cut a little groove in the turf and lay 
the net carefully in it, pegging down the foot. After that a handful of grass 
spread loosely over it was the best we could do. On that close-cropped turf, 
which in parts was almost bare sand with a few half-inch blades of grass 
growing on it, the groove was about as invisible as the white lines at 
Wimbledon. But the geese did not seem to be frightened of it. We 
realised that if they once connected it with danger they would not come 
near it again. In fact, it appeared likely that we should have only one 
chance. 

Since we were very anxious to catch the white goose, we spent several 
days waiting and watching, letting numbers of ordinary geese walk up to 
and all round the net. Several times half a dozen or more could have been 
caught, but we had decided that nothing short of twenty at a pull would 
compensate for the spoiled chance of catching the white goose. We took 
photographs and watched the geese at close range for many hours. On one 
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occasion I arrired alone at the hide at 4 a.m., and did not emerge from it 
until an aeroplane had put up the geese at 2 p.m. The ten hours, nevertheless, 
were very comfortably and enjoyably spent. 

Our hides were dug out of the sides of creeks and roofed over with turf. 
We discovered, when the geese “attacked” us from the rear one day, that 
bamades cannot see into a deep shadow; while we were sitting in our hide, 
which was fairly dark, the geese feeding on the far side of the creek only 4 
yards away and looking straight in through our “doorway” could not see us, 
for we moved about quite freely and they paid no attention. Looking into it 
ourselves from the same place after the geese had gone, we could see every 
detail, even in the darkest part inside. 

Needless to say, on this occasion all our plates had been exposed when 
the geese were yet 20 yards away! 

Often during these days the white goose — which was so royal that he was 
christened “His Majesty” — walked fairly dose to the net, but never quite 
within reach, and then one day he vanished and the flock seemed slightly 
depleted. On the following day we hunted the coastline by car: about 
25 miles away we came upon a pack of three hundred and fifty 
barnades and in the middle was a white spot: “His Majesty” was with 
them. They were feeding on a small island of grass at the edge of a larger 
marsh. Here was a perfect place for setting our net, for, instead of 
walking in one direction, they had no alternative but to walk round and 
round the island, being too lazy to cross the creeks which divided it from the 
rest of the marsh. 

We watched from the top of a steep slope which faced the marsh from 
the opposite side of a burn. There was a tiny creek which stretched across one 
comer of the island. For half an hour we watched it, imagining that our net 
was set in it and occupying half its length. During that half-hour “His Majesty” 
crossed it three times. 

Later in the evening we went down and put the geese up. For an hour or 
more we inspected both the island and the surrounding mainland of marsh 
and we argued. Our chief doubt was whether they would return on the 
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morrow to that same small patch, which was already cropped very short and 
covered with droppings. On the old marsh they had used a fresh place each 
day. Another trouble, if we chose the little creek as the groove for our net, 
was that the wind, if it blew next day from the same quarter, would be wrong. 
The net must always throw down wind for two good reasons: first, that against 
the wind it comes over so slowly that the birds have time to escape, and 
secondly, that since birds always rise facing the wind, it is of course better 
that they should rise towards and into the net instead of away from and out 
from under it. Against these considerations was the fact that the little creek 
which we had watched from above looked more perfect than ever when we 
saw it at close quarters and our net we found would occupy practically the 
whole length of it. So we decided to risk it, and laid out the net ready to be 
set in the dark in the morning. By morning David had developed a snorting 
cold, and I had to set out alone at about 4 a.m. I heard the geese very close 
on the mud, and dared not use a torch for fear of disturbing them and lessen- 
ing the already slender chance of their coming to our island. It should be 
explained that the setting of the net is an intricate affair. The releases of 
the springs must be set very “fine,” rather like a rat-trap. Since the spring is 
strong enough to do serious injury should it go off accidentally, a special 
“safety peg” is used while the release is being finely adjusted, which, when 
all is ready, is carefully extracted. Doing this in the dark and in great haste is 
a difficult task, but I was ready and in the hide when the first skeins began 
to move. They went in to the back of the marsh vnthout shovdng the least 
interest in our island, and soon after, when the sun rose, the whole pack 
were feeding peacefully three-quarters of a mile away. David came out a little 
later and congratulated himself that he had stayed in bed. “I knew they 
wouldn’t come,” he said, having spent a good hour the night before arguing 
in favour of the island! But our plan had not entirely miscarried, for an hour 
later the geese did come to our neighbourhood. They actually settled a little 
way out on the sand and started to walk up on to the grass of the island. 
One by one they came into view, all jumping up the little two-foot-high cliff 
at the same point. Suddenly the white one appeared. It was the best view we 
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had had of him, about 25 yards away and in excellent light. We could see 
by his plumage that he was a first-year bird — not old enough to be a king — 
so he would have to be “His Royal Highness” in future! Distance was very 
hard to judge when peeping through the small hole in that particular hide, 
even though we were only 20 yards from the net. But we had marked the 
“catching area” by a small pool of water left by the last spring tides. If 
“H.R.H.” once passed that pool we felt sure we could catch him, although, 
of course, the closer he came to the net the better. Already the other geese 
were feeding in numbers along the “catching area.” I counted over twenty 
catchable ones, but “H.R.H.” was so nearly among them now we must wait. 
In our cramped little hide we became breathless with excitement. He passed 
the critical pool; he should be ours. But so long as he faced the net and was 
walking farther towards it, we waited. Suddenly an old gander turned and 
chased “H.R.H.” (quite regardless of his station!), and he spread his wings 
and fled, scurrying into the middle of the pack 20 yards from the net. 
All, however, was not lost. Five minutes later “H.R.H.” again passed 
the pool, and this time no irate gander chased him away. Eventually he 
stood, in company with a dozen others, within three or four feet of the 
furled-up net. 

“All right — ^let her go!” There was the clang of metal and the roar of 
the geese on the wing — “His Royal Highness” among them. On the ground 
two geese only remained entangled in the net. We ran out, to find that only 
one pole had gone over, only one spring had been sprung: on the other, 
covered by the grass and seaweed used to hide it and overlooked in the dark, 
the quarter-inch steel safety peg was still in position! 

So only half the net had gone over. Even then we had caught two 
ordinary geese. 

David sat down and laughed. He said I looked so annoyed that he must 
take a photograph there and then, which he did. It was a very good photo- 
graph, and for once he didn’t take another over the top of it. 

Had both ends gone over, undoubtedly the only albino barnacle goose 
ever to be taken alive would now be feeding happily in our goose pen, in 
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company with our other tame geese. As it was he returned to live one more 
winter with the big pack, and with him came two more albinos^ probably 
relations. One of these disappeared and the other was shot. Ultimately our 
“H.R.H.” was shot too, and made the subject of a boastful letter in a 
sporting periodical. 
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THE STORY OF EGBERT 

» 

D uring the latter part of last winter I kept some wild geese, which had 
lately been netted, in a small pen about 50 yards from my house, which 
is an old lighthouse, on the edge of a salt-marsh. For part of the winter this 
salt-marsh is the home of a pack of pinkfooted geese, but at the time when 
my geese were caught the wild ones had mostly moved and only a few odd 
bunches were to be seen about the marsh at irregular intervals. 

My geese were put into a temporary enclosure, only 20 yards long and 5 
or 6 yards wide, whilst their proper pen — 2 acres of it — was being constructed. 
They had been there less than a week when there was a fog, during which 
three wild geese settled on the marsh close to the pen. One of them flew into 
the pen, but was so chivvied by the ganders inside that he flew out again, 
settling just outside. Next day he was still there; he was very wild and when- 
ever anyone appeared outside the house he got up and flew off, settling about 
200 yards away on the marsh, and only returning when the coast was clear. 
From that time, however, he became much tamer, and the fourth day he 
allowed me to walk within 5 yards of him, whilst feeding the tame birds. 
He was a first-year bird; and, being young, he may perhaps have paid attention 
to his elders and betters in the pen; since they did not fly away, he may 
have supposed that they knew best! 

But one thing his youth proves without doubt is that he was truly wild. 
Very few pinkfeet have been bred in captivity, and it is doubtful if anyone 
would have allowed so rare a bird as a hand-reared pinkfoot gosling to stray. 
Even if that had happened, a hand-reared gosling would have behaved quite 
differently: it would never have been so wild as Egbert was at first. 

Why he was called Egbert I do not quite know; he just looked like 
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Egbert. His worst troubles were the old ganders in the pen. Two of them took 
an instant dislike to him, and inside the wire they made his life a burden to 
him. So he lived just outside, where we fed him, in order that he might not 
have to “run the gauntlet” for his food. When put up, however, he always 
flew into the pen. 

After a fortnight I was anxious to film him in slow motion getting up 
and settling. The first difficulty was how to make him fly at all. We had to 
throw clods and potatoes at him, and even then only a direct hit was of the 
slightest use. He became expert at dodging even the best-aimed missiles ! 
When a bull’s-eye was scored, he would jump up about 10 feet into the air 
and then settle again. All this time it was possible to stand within 4 yards of 
him and watch him preen as unconcernedly as if he were sitting on an open 
mudflat miles from the nearest human being. With strangers he was always 
a little shyer, but would allow a party to walk to the edge of the pen without 
any signs of alarm. 

One February day the wind blew hard from the north-east, and the 
spring-tide, which was scheduled to be a high one, was pushed up by the 
wind farther than ever, so that along the Embankment in London the police, 
and those who lived near-by, watched anxiously for it to turn. Over our 
marsh the waves raced in, up to the sea-wall, beating upon the wire-netting 
of the goose pen, until the weight of debris carried off the marsh broke it 
down. Out swam the twelve geese — and half an hour later the little flotilla 
could just be seen amongst the breakers far out. When the tide started to 
fall off the marsh they had long disappeared. Sleet and intense cold made 
searching with glasses almost impossible, and that night we went to bed 
very miserable that we had not finished the new pen sooner. 

Early the next morning I went to the top of the house to spy the marsh 
with glasses. To my astonishment, sitting in the middle of the mangled 
remains of the pen was a goose. “It is ELgbert,” I thought at once, but it 
was not Egbert. It was one of the pinioned geese that had walked back and 
into the pen, and was sitting there apparently feeling quite at home. That 
day a local wildfowler brought back another. Next morning I was awakened 
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THE STORY OF EGBERT 

by a familiar honk, and running to the window, I was just in time to see 
Egbert cirde round and settle again beside the pen. Of the rest of the geese 
only one met with tragedy. He was shot — all but three others were returned 
to me, the three being sold before I heard of their capture, but they were sold, 
I am told, to a good home, where they will be well looked after. 

Egbert developed a dangerous habit of flying down to the river to wash, 
and since the washing accommodation was just as good in the new pen to 
which they were about to be moved, I dedded that this habit must be dis- 
couraged. The neighbourhood is not entirely free from unscrupulous men 
wdth guns, who would not hesitate to shoot Egbert from the river-bank, even 
if they knew full well that it was Egbert. 

So one afternoon we stretched one of our goose nets over half the pen 
and then walked the geese under it. Egbert would not go. Twice he flew up, 
trying each time to settle on top of the net and when he found that awkward, 
flying on down to the river. But each time after two or three minutes he 
would be back, swinging in over the wire and settling in the open half of 
the pen. At the third attempt, under he went. The end was blocked, and soon 
after Egbert could no longer endanger his life in that foolhardy manner. 
Now they all live in the big pen, together with various ducks. The house 
forms part of the enclosure on one side and about three-quarters of the 2 
acres is covered by spring-tides, so that it is washed clean for the geese once 
a fortnight. 

When the skeins come south again in the autumn from Spitzbergen and 
Greenland and Iceland, I hope that Egbert will prove to have been only the 
pioneer, and that more wild ones vdll make their home -with mine. I think 
they will find it congenial. Next time I shall let them fly north in the spring 
to see if they return the following autumn. With Egbert it was different; I 
had become so very attached to him. 
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FLORENCE AND PERCIVAL 

I THINK the greatest fascination of keeping waterfowl is to be able to have 
full-winged ones that can fly about freely. That they then stay is a direct 
tribute to the hospitality they are offered. Lord Grey took great delight in 
having quantities of fuU-winged birds on the ponds at Fallodon. 

But there is a still more special thrill which he also experienced in having 
a perfectly wild bird that has chosen, as Egbert chose, the artificial life of a 
tame bird rather than the conditions of Nature. When walking in any of 
the Royal Parks in London, I experience to some extent the same thrill. 
Many of the birds that live there are perfectly wild, but find life pleasant amid 
the roar of London’s traffic. 

Every year there are about fifty or sixty pochards which winter on the 
Round Pond in Kensington Gardens. They almost certainly breed on the far 
side of the North Sea. One October afternoon I saw them arriving — about 
twenty-five of them, high in the sky. They circled round three or four times, 
and then dived down to settle in the middle of the pond. That afternoon they 
rested in the middle, asleep, like a fleet at anchor. Next morning they were 
feeding ravenously at the feet of innumerable nursery maids with prams, 
paying not the sUghtest attention to the little boys with stickleback nets, or 
the stray dogs, or the model yachts which dash hither and thither without the 
least regard for the regulations governing navigation. 

The majority of these pochards were young birds that had probably seen 
no human being but a few Laps in the distance, perhaps none at all. 

Not far from the Round Pond we have a small garden, and in it a very 
small pond with a fountain. It is about 12 feet long and 8 feet wide. 

To this, three years ago, came an elderly lady duck called Florence. She 
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just flew in one afternoon to tea. Next day she brought her husband, a 
worthy of the name of Percival. It was rather late in the season for nesting, 
and after living for most of the summer comfortably on scraps from the 
kitchen window which they would take from the hand, they left in the 
autumn. 

At Easter they returned, and it looked as if they meant business. It may 
be said at the outset, however, that as a mother or a prospective mother there 
is hardly a good word that can be said for Florence. She made a nest in the 
herbaceous border, having first, it appeared tried every available place where 
there were a few daffodil shoots that could conveniently be trodden down. 
No sooner did she start laying eggs than she developed an appetite for them. 
She would break them and carry them to the pond, where she ate them, and 
took great delight in floating the shells on the water and watching them 
gradually sink. She made two nests and laid at least fifteen eggs, but they all 
suffered the same fate. The charitable may attribute it to nerves, brought on 
by the persistence of Horace. Horace was another drake who used to appear 
from time to time, and the most bloody battles took place between him and 
Percival. On these occasions Florence was undoubtedly overwrought. 

The same thing has happened again this year. Two eggs she left uneaten, 
but she left them for good. 

I despair of Florence as a mother. Even if she did sit on her eggs, I am 
sure that, like so many of her friends and relations in the park, in the matter 
of rearing a brood she would be incorrigible. 
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BOROUGH FEN 

I N the heart of fens is a little pond nestling in a wood. It is less than two 
acres in area, but in the winter it is the daily resting-place sometimes of 
three thousand ducks, sometimes of more. 

To a duck high above it, the pond must look something like a starfish, 
for it is a decoy pond, and from it radiate eight curved ditches, which are the 
“pipes” of the decoy. Each ditch, 20 feet wide at its mouth, is spanned by 
hoops over which a net is stretched ; and along each side are screens of reed, 
high enough to conceal the decoyman, and cunningly arranged in over- 
lapping formation on one side, so that when the decoyman appears at the 
mouth of the “pipe” the ducks which are in it can see him and fly away 
from him round the bend and into the rapidly narrowing funnel, whilst the 
thousands which are outside are quite unaware of the presence of a human 
being within a few yards of them. These thousands and their predecessors 
have spent the winter days floating on the sheltered pool or sunning them- 
selves on the “landings” in the “pipes” for nearly three centuries. From 1670 
comes the first record of the decoy — a request for permission from King 
Charles to pierce the newly built flood bank of the river Welland, to supply 
water for the pond. In those days, as to-day, the decoyman was a Mr. 
Williams, and the same family have been decoymen there ever since. The 
decoy has never been altered, but by constant replacement the nets and 
hoops and screens have been renewed and now it is one of the few which 
remain in working order in England. 

Mallards and teal come to the decoy in the greatest numbers, but in 
February there are sometimes a thousand wigeon, especially if the river should 
be in flood. In the spring and autumn there are shovelers in abundance. Once 
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BOROUGH FEN 


there were two hundred there and on another day I counted eighty-one drake 
pintails^ each of which doubtless had a mate. One autumn thirty Garganey 
teal came. There are undoubtedly some every year, but being in their 
edipse plumage at that season, they are difficult to pick out from a thousand 
or more common teal. 

Oddly enough, with the exception of an occasioned pochard, these are the 
only ducks which come. In vain I have looked for the rarer diving ducks. It 
is too shallow for their tribe and the Gadwall never seem to stray to the 
decoy from their breeding strongholds in Norfolk. 

Near the edge of the pond we have built a little hut, reached by a screened 
path, from which to watch the ducks at close quarters. It has a horizontal slit 
across the front, no more than half an inch wide, but it is enough to give a 
view of the pond, and the ducks themselves cannot see through it because it 
is dark inside. I have spent many hours watching from this hut, the nearest 
ducks not 15 yards away, and the whole host wdthin 100, for the pond is no 
more than that across. 

At night the ducks flight out for food. They spread through the sur- 
rounding fens, feeding in the drains and ditches and in the potato fields, and 
at dawn they return, bringing perhaps fresh ducks with them. After a drink 
and a wash, out in the middle of the pond, many of them go ashore on the 
“landings,” which form the banks of the pipes, for elsewhere the banks of 
the pond are vertical and surmounted with a hedge, so that there is no footing 
for a duck. These ducks, which are “banked,” are catchable, and should there 
be enough in the pipe to warrant a catch, the decoy man, who has peeped 
through a tiny slit in one of the reed screens, then creeps quietly to the 
mouth of the pipe, passing within three or four yards of the ducks as he 
does so. There he shows himself and up go the ducks and away from him, 
round the corner and into the cul-de-sac. As he follows they are driven farther 
and farther into the narrow end of the net, where there is a detachable 
“tunnel net” spread on 2-foot- wide hoops. In this the ducks are trapped and 
their retreat cut off. 

Taking ducks in the decoy is a skilled and subtle art. The wind plays an 
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important part, as ducks must rise facing the wind like all birds and aero- 
planes. The wind therefore which would be most favourable for the ducks to 
rise into the pipe would be one blowing directly out of it. But in that case 
the scent of the decoyman would be blown across the pond and in a moment 
every duck would be in the air. There is, however, just one angle for the 
■wind which is ideal in both respects, and only the one pipe of the eight which 
the wind strikes at that angle can be taken. The other pipes may be full of 
birds, but until the vtdnd changes they cannot be caught. 

There are times when the ducks will not come to the landings of their own 
accord, and it is then that they are decoyed in the most astonishing way. Just 
as bullocks will follow a retreating dog across a field so long as it goes on 
retreating, so in a spirit of bravado, or -with the idea that they are driving it 
away, will ducks follow a small dog or a cat. At Borough Fen it is usually a 
cat that is used. It jumps over the low screens which connect each of the 
high overlapping ones, and, retreating from the ducks, rapidly disappears 
again, jumping out over the next low screen. It is a most extraordinary sight 
to see the ducks swimming in towards the pipe as soon as they have seen the 
cat. At once the pond becomes a network of bow waves as the ducks follow 
up the pipe. When they are well under the net the decoyman runs back and 
shows himself in the ordinary way. This decoying ■with dog or cat is exces- 
sively difficult as the whole thing depends upon careful timing. To catch a 
few ducks is easy, but the art lies in getting the last dozen under the net 
■without disturbing those that are often only two yards from the decoyman as 
he works his animal. If the leading bunch are teal, the job is even more subtle, 
for if they once become nervous they ■will flush out of the pipe, taking the 
rest of the ducks with them. 

There was an afternoon in February when, as I had done every day for 
many weeks before, I accompanied Billy Williams round the decoy. The 
pond was full of ducks, and had been for a week, but they would not come to 
the “pipes” and we decided to try the cat. 

I ran back to the house, which stands no more than 300 yards from the 
nearest “pipe” of the pond, but nowhere could I find the properly trained 
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“ ’coy cat.” I found a kitten, however, and since it was getting late and the 
ducks would soon be thinking about flighting, I returned with that. There 
had been some snow and the ground was white : the cat showed up against 
it to perfection. The ducks came it seemed from all over the pond, until 
the little bay outside the west pipe was crowded with them. In a great wave 
they came into the pipe until it was full. Under the net were without doubt 
two hundred ducks, and if all went well in two minutes they would be ours 
— the catch of a lifetime. The kitten came out for the last time and I sig- 
nalled to Billy, who was waiting to run in and show. But the snow was crisp 
and he had taken no more than two steps before it was clear that he could 
never reach the ‘‘show place” in silence. I peeped and already the ducks had 
heard something : they were nervous. In a minute they would be up. There 
was just one chance that if Billy could run fast enough he might yet cut off 
their retreat. I signalled feverishly and he ran. But he was no more than half- 
way before, with a rush of wings, they flushed out. At once I showed them 
the cat again so as to give those outside a reason for the flushing. Again they 
started to swim in and this time Billy was already at the ‘‘show place” and 
waiting. The ducks did not, of course, come nearly so well the second time. 
Many of them were nervous and, besides, the kitten was getting bored with 
her part in the proceedings. But in spite of that there were sixty or seventy 
ducks well under the net. The kitten went over the last screen and sat down 
by the edge of the pond and started to wash herself. It is useless to try to 
drive ducks down a pipe past a cat or a dog. They always turn back and fly 
out again. Before I could signal to Billy I had to make that kitten come out 
of the pipe, and there she sat, curled up and blinking at me. I threw snow- 
balls and prodded her with reeds, but the ducks were not 5 yards away and 
more I dared not do. Meanwhile Billy was waiting impatiently. Through 
a rabbit hole at the foot of one of the screens he had seen the ducks swimming 
past up the pipe, and he knew that there must be a goodly quantity well under 
the net. But nothing would move the kitten, and after five minutes the ducks 
grew nervous and again flushed out. We caught nothing that day. 

In time of frost the decoy works on a different principle. The pipes, instead 
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of providing the only landing-places, then provide the only open water, if, as 
he should, the decoyman has been at work ice-breaking in the early morning 
before the ducks come in. The ducks sit out in the middle of the pond in a 
great crowd on the ice. In parties they come to the pipe that has been opened 
to wash and drink and also to feed, for this is one of the few occasions when 
the “pipes” are “fed.” It is usually the “House Pipe” which is opened; it is 
just right for the north-easterly -wind, which usually accompanies frost. It is 
sometimes possible to catch a pipe twice or even three times in a day under 
these conditions, although in ordinary weather a careful catch will disturb 
a pipe for at least three days, whereas a bungled catch may upset the whole of 
that side of the pond for a week or more. 

I have spent many early mornings crashing about among the ice in rubber 
boots, and sometimes after a long frost, when a fresh pipe must be opened, 
an axe is the only instrument that will do it. Just as the light breaks through 
the trees the first returning ducks come slipping in. Then aU work must 
cease so that there shall be no disturbance when they start to stream in in 
their twos and threes and dozens and twenties from the fields and drains 
where they have been feeding. 

At night the decoy is not empty. It is the roosting-place in the winter of 
often more than a thousand woodpigeons, and sometimes as many rooks and 
jackdaws. Its 19 acres of low trees are crowded with them, and the few high 
poplars appear to be in full leaf. 

One day Billy told me there was a strange mallard in the “House Pipe.” 
I went to look and saw a bird with a long tail almost like a pintail’s. He had a 
green head with a buff-coloured patch on the cheek, and a pale-blue bill and 
orange legs. It was altogether a most handsome bird and clearly a hybrid. 
There were half a dozen mallards with it, and the wind was entirely wrong 
for the pipe. 

“We must have this bird,” I said. 

“You’ll put the whole pond up if you do,” said BiUy. 

“Hang the pondl” 

“All right, hang it— let’s have the bird,” agreed Billy. 
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So we “showed.’* We caught the hybrid and by great good luck hardly 
a bird on the pond was disturbed. We kept our prize eJive and he still lives 
with the tame birds in the pen at the decoy. 

For some time, owing to his tail, we supposed him to be a cross between 
mallard and pintail, but after consultations at the Natural History Museum 
I was inclined to think him a meJlard-wigeon hybrid. This he proved to us in 
most satisfactory fashion, for in the following autumn he went into eclipse 
plumage. In this duU red-brown dress, except for his orange legs and his size, 
he was quite indistinguishable from the wigeon drakes with which he always 
consorts in the pen. 

Besides being a past-master in the art of duck catching Billy Williams is a 
keen ornithologist and a most delightful companion. Often he has been 
punting with me on the coast, and sometimes with considerable success. 
And I have spent many happy months at the Decoy Farm, where many of 
the pictures in this book were painted. 

The Decoy itself is a beautiful quiet place. A little sinister perhaps, but 
abounding in human associations. On the post of one of the screens is carved 
“John Williams 1833 Aged 21.’’ It was carved by Billy’s grandfather and two 
years ago we held centenary celebrations. 
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UNFRIENDLY PUCES 

W HERE wildfowling is concerned places are rash things to name. But 
visiting them for the first time and seeing familiar birds in fresh 
surroundings is, to me, most fascinating. 

Some of these places, I have always thought, are friendly, whilst others 
are wide and merciless, and to be in them is to be a little afraid. This fancy 
is not founded upon any logical reasoning, for the two most terrible wild- 
fowling experiences that I know of each happened in most friendly estuaries, 
now, however, no longer so friendly. 

I’he first was at the mouth of a salmon river in Scotland, where it flattened 
out into a very beautiful marsh at the head of a great bay. David went there 
one February evening to flight the wigeon that lived on the river near the 
mouth of a tributary burn. He shot one, which fell on a little island of sand, 
just across the main channel, and he set off to wade across to it. It had been 
a dry month and the river was very low, so that he managed to reach the far 
side without going over the top of his waders. He walked along the shore of 
the sand-bank towards the dead wigeon, and as he approached it the sand 
became a little soft under him. But the wigeon was only five yards away, and 
he took two more steps towards it. It became softer, and he decided to turn 
back. As he turned he sunk in to his knees. He wrenched one leg out, but 
the other went in deeper. This was silly, he thought. He must take his time 
and then get out. He rested for a moment, and when he came to try again he 
had sunk farther down: the sand was well above his knees. By now his move- 
ments had reduced the sand around him to a viscous pudding. At every move- 
ment little ripples spread from him and wobbled the surface. He became 
desperate, and for ten seconds he made great efforts. When he stopped he 
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had sunk in to his waist. The more he struggled the farther in he sank, until 
he was so much submerged that he could no longer struggle. Only his head 
and shoulders and arms remained above the jelly-like morass. Then he began 
to think carefully of his position. It was just getting dark. No one would be 
about on the river at that time in the evening, and the nearest human habita- 
tion was at least a mile away. He could shout, and he did shout, but he knew 
that it was a forlorn hope. In an hour the flood-tide would arrive. But he would 
not see it come. He would not watch the water approaching inch by inch untO 
he lost his reason. There were two cartridges in his gun. . . . 

He had been stuck for a quarter of an hour now, and it was getting 
rapidly darker, when he took one last despairing look round. About 300 yards 
upstream and behind him was a big pool, and on the pool was a black spot — a 
boat vdth three men in it. His heart leapt, and he started yelling frantically. 
For ten minutes he yelled, but the wind was agednst him and blowing hard. 
The men were apparently Ashing a net, and had heard nothing. He Ared 
both barrels of his gun, but the men did not look up. If they had heard it 
they had thought it quite normal for someone to be flighting by the river. 
He shouted some more, but he was soon hoarse, and it was obviously no good. 
Ten more ghastly minutes passed. To put help so near yet out of reach was 
surely Fate’s most cruel trick. He turned away, dazed. Such things couldn’t 
happen . . . couldn’t. 

When next he twisted round to look, it was almost dark, but he could 
just make out the blackness of the boat; it was moving, drifting downstream 
towards him. He shouted with renewed vigour, but very little sound came, 
and he decided to reserve his energy for when the boat was at its closest. 
Then he yelled and waved frantically, and heard an answering shout. A 
minute later the boat was opposite him and about 15 yards away, which was 
the closest it could come. A rope was thrown, but it did not reach him. So 
two of the Ashermen came ashore. They were adept at walking on the 
surface of the quicksand without sinking in. They hopped about on “eJl 
fours,” never remaining more than a second in one place. They reached 
harder ground, and from there threw the rope to David, who tied it round his 
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w£iist. Then they began to pull and nothing happened. For a minute or two 
he began to think that he stiU might drown. But the men gave him hope and 
strength, and after ten minutes of tremendous effort he felt himself working 
gradually up and out. One boot came out with him, but the other remained 
five feet down in the sand. 

At last he was out and was helped into the boat almost in a state of 
collapse. So expert were the fishermen that they not only galloped over the 
sand “boil” to fetch the gun which still lay on the surface in the very middle of 
it, but also made another trip to collect the dead wigeon. Later it appeared 
that it was the opening day of the sparling (smelt) fishing season, and one day 
earlier there would have been no boat on the river. 

They took David to a near-by farm, where they gave him a hot bath and 
found him some dry clothes — an odd assortment, including a pair of evening 
trousers and dancing pumps. I arrived at the hotel about an hour later, having 
motored from London, and found him still wearing them — and still rather a 
frightened David. 

The other shocking experience happened on a little friendly estuary on 
the East Coast. It was the ghastly punt-gunning accident which occurred to 
a friend and which so nearly cost him his life. A cartridge was exploded 
accidentally and by incredibly bad luck whilst the breech of the big gun 
was open, and he and his companion were terribly injured. By the greatest 
good fortune another punt gunner, who was not far away, witnessed the 
accident, and was able to come to the rescue. 

Such terrible things are fortunately rare, but, in spite of that, some of 
the great estuaries of our coast seem sometimes to be sinister, especially when 
they are in “stormy mood.” My favourite mudflats and the ones I know 
best have never quite managed to become friendly in my imagination. 
I treat them with the respect due to a dangerous enemy. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


NO SEA-WALLS 

^HERE is a peculiar attraction about sea-walls, the sloping green fortifica- 
tions that protect so many thousands of square miles of our country from 
the invasions of the sea. I never approach a sea-wall without a certain thrill 
of expectation. If the place is unfamiliar, it may be that a new landscape will 
be disclosed, a fresh combination of marsh and creek or mudflat and channel; 
and if it is weU known, then there is always a chance that there will be some 
geese just over the bank, or ducks, or an old heron, or even just a redshank. 
But, whatever is there, a new world is laid before one, just as suddenly as if a 
theatre curtain had rung up on it. 

To wild geese the sea-bank is usually a thing to be given a wide berth, 
whether they are flying over it or settling near it. Once, however, when we 
had seen some fifty greylags settle, it seemed, not far beyond a sea-wall, and 
had started across the field behind to stalk them, we were amazed to see a 
goose’s head appear on top of the bank. Solemnly, and in single file, about 
a dozen geese walked over the bank and began to feed unconcernedly on its 
inner slopes. Never before had we seen such temerity. The geese commanded 
a view of the landscape in both directions, and for the sea-wall itself they had 
no respect. It had good grass on it, so they ate it! 

The fowling grounds that I know best are bounded by sea-walls, but there 
are some which are especially beautiful where the land is high enough to 
protect itself without man’s assistance. 

Near the west coast of Ireland there is a strange, flat-topped mountain 
which overlooks a sandy bay. Beside the bay the land is rolling and covered 
with low woods where woodcock abound. Amongst the woods in one or two 
places there are grass meadows full of steep slopes and mounds and little 
valleys. Each winter morning barnacle geese flight to these meadows to 
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feed, usually all together in a great gaggle of three hundred birds. When 
the fields next to the high-tide mark are plucked almost bare, the geese fly 
farther inland over the woods and the road to * ‘pastures new. When I saw 
them they were sitting on a very steep bank, so closely packed together that 
they looked like a grey cliff with a scree of straggHng boulders at its foot. 
When they rose they flew low over the road, and settled again in the next 
field, which was of long, rank grass. Only their black necks and white faces 
were visible hke some strange and new crop. In the evening the barnacles fly 
out to roost on the sands of Sligo Bay. 

I motored once past Strangford Lough. It was late on a November after- 
noon. As I scanned the mudflats with my glasses, I came upon a thick black 
line. At first I took this to be brent geese sitting by the edge of the tide, but 
as I followed it round it was so long and continuous that it must clearly, it 
seemed, be some formation of mussel scaup or rock or mudcHff. Farther 
along, however, there was a black skein flying low over the water, and this 
was certainly brents. They flew over the black line and presently settled 
amongst it and became part of it. After all, the black line was geese. 

As I looked away to the right I saw a man walking across the mud. In 
the strange way of binoculars he seemed to be almost amongst the geese, 
but in reality no doubt he was many hundred yards nearer. He was carrying 
something slung over his shoulder, and I wondered if it could be geese, but 
he had no gun with him, and I decided that it was most probably a bag of 
cockles or flounders. As I followed him with the glasses a punt came into the 
“field.” The man walked up to it and flung down his burden, half a dozen or 
more brent geese. Then he dragged the punt off the shore and started to 
paddle across the lough. Evidently the geese were now inaccessible, for he 
paid no further attention to them, nor they to him, although he must have 
passed within a quarter of a mile of them. By now the light was beginning to 
fade. The geese were moving down the lough in skeins of two or three 
hundred, flying low towards their roosting ground. Presently the whole mass 
of them rose and foUowed, “All bands playing,” as Abel Chapman would 
have described it. They were visible even to the naked eye as a black smudge 
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in the gloom, and we could hear the roar of them, although they were fully 
a mile and a half away. This was the first and only time I have seen brent 
geese in one of their real homes. These were the magic birds in all their 
grandeur, the quarry of Hawker and Chapman. 

Earlier in the day I had visited Lord Dunleath’s famous marshes at 
Downpatrick. From the road which runs through the “station marsh” I had 
seen a most thrilling sight. 

The “station marsh” is but a tiny offshoot of the main marsh. There are 
several such offshoots — some of which run almost up to the houses of Down- 
patrick, whilst the cathedral itself stands on a httle hill looking down on one 
side upon the “Big Cathedral” marsh and on the other upon the “Little 
Cathedral.” 

The railway runs along the side of the main marsh, dividing it from these 
little “bays,” but the wildfowl pay httle attention to the trains. 

The “station marsh” is bounded by steep green slopes, and the bed of it 
is grass, with tufts of dark-green rushes. Along the three or four hundred 
yards of its length runs a ditch, and across the middle runs the main road. 
To the edge of the marsh it is the main street of Downpatrick, and the geese 
sit no more than two hundred yards from the houses, sometimes closer. 
When we stopped the car on the road there were teal within twenty yards. 
Along the banks of the ditch sat wigeon, in their hundreds; here and there 
a group of shovellers paddled round, and scattered amongst them were 
pintails, in bunches or sitting apart, the white breasts of the drakes shining 
in the afternoon sun. 

On the other side of the road, and no more than seventy yards away, were 
the nearest of the greylags. There are usually just under a thousand at Down- 
patrick. About half of them were here, feeding and splashing in the shallow 
water. Most of the marsh was flooded, but every available dry patch that had 
not ducks or geese upon it was covered with plovers and blackheaded gulls. 
There were snipe, too, wading unconcernedly close to the road, and I saw a 
little party of dunlins which seemed lost, away from the mudflats of the lough, 
a few miles away, which are their true home. Farther out on the water were 
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three pairs of grey ducks with black sterns. They quacked, a harsh croaking 
noise, rather like the grinding of a carnival rattle, as they rose and settled 
again with some mallards in the rushes. Gadwalls are not rare at 
Downpatrick. 

In the other parts of the marsh we saw vast quantities of wildfowl, and 
there were no doubt many hundreds in the thick reeds which we did not 
see, but nowhere were they quite so numerous or so varied as they were in 
the fifty acres of the “station marsh.” There must have been over a 
thousand wigeon alone, and seldom have I seen a more beautiful sight than all 
these fine birds sitting so peacefully in the winter sunshine. 

Although there are many haunts of wildfowl where there are no flood- 
banks or sea-walls, I like best the flat countries where they are needed. 
To me they do not detract from the wildness of the scene, but rather accentuate 
it. That part of the shore which is shut out by man, and over which the sea 
and the land do battle, seems most remote of all. 

Near it I must live, within sound and sight of the grey geese and the sea. 
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WILD MUSIC 

S OUND has a powerful effect on man’s emotions, perhaps more powerful 
than sight, and whether the sound is of man’s designing or of nature’s, 
it may bring us very near to tears by its beauty. Heard above the rushing of 
the vvind, the cry of wild geese can be overwhelmingly sad. 

The nightingale and the blackcap and the curlew are nature’s soloists but 
the geese are her chorus, as rousing, over the high sand, as the ^'Sanctus" of 
Bach’s B minor Mass. As they flight at dawn one can imagine that each 
successive skein brings in the fugue, ^‘Pleni sunt coeli ...” 

This very autumn of 1935 I saw and heard the Pinkfeet arriving from 
the north. 

We had been sitting all day in the punt. For a while the rain had ceased 
and there was a light patch in the watery sky, that seemed to be scurrying 
before the next black squall. Suddenly a goose called. Very high up in the light 
patch of sky were about thirty geese with set wings, swinging round on the 
wind. They dropped dowm in a great sweeping curve, blown like autumn 
leaves to the far side of the estuary and then working back low to settle on 
the top of the high sand. 

All that day they arrived in skeins of twenty and thirty and fifty, 
and all the next day too, until there were five thousand geese on the 
high sand. 

They have come south again to exist against incredible odds in a land of 
human beings, until the season of midnight sun thaws out their northern 
breeding-places. The marshes will be filled with their unparalleled music as 
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they flight at dawn and at dusk. When the moon is full they will pass unseen 
in the steel-grey sky to their feeding grounds, but their cry will echo across 
the flat fields. 

Like a symphony of Beethoven, the call of the geese is everlasting, and 
those who have once known and loved it can never tire of hearing it. 










